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\ which are to be met with amongst those gloomy and intricate caverns ; 

BITBRBATUBB. in the ardour of a young artist’s research, he lost the line by means of 

which he threaded his way through the labyrinth, and for twenty-four 

WISER DAYS. hours endured the dreadful apprehension of peing buried alive. During 

all that time, by the light of a torch (which became extinguished long be- 

oF) Seaeaaees See | fore he had succeeded. in his wearisome search), Robert groped his way 

' through the subterranean passages, vainly seeking torecover his lost clue, 
and with apparent reason anticipating his utter inability to do so. Over- 
' whelmed with fatigae, hunger, and terror, he had almost given himself 
up for lost, when on the morning of the second day, as he languidly 
crawled araong the bones of the dead, his hand all gt once gras ped the 
long looked for line, and the emotion of that moment, its revulsion of 

| feeling, and sudden transition trom the depth of despair to hope and 

| life, were never forgotten. 








They are gone, lovely days! in the light of the past, 

They are gone iu their freshness, too brilliant to last, 

And their memory comes like a dream of the night, 

That must soon disappear in the dawning of light, 

They are gone, lovely days! for whose coming we stay’d, 
When in haunts of our childhood we carelessly play’d, 
And counted the moments as ages between, 

Those days we now number with days that have been. 


NBWe TORK, SATURDAY, FRBRUARY a0, sat. 


ing to a size that would render it quite inadequate for the support of a 
man’s weight. In breathless fear he watched the rope above him pro- 
— uncoiling, and awaited what he supposed to be an inevitable 
ate, when to his inconceivable relief there proved to be still strength 
enough to support him till he clambered upwards to its sounder por- 
tion. 

Sometimes two or three in dividuals at a time will descend by the same 
rope. On one such occasion an old man and two youths were so suspen- 
ded, the elder of the party occupying the lowermost position. At a cer- 
tain ——e the uppermost man observed the rope chafing itself against the 
edge of the cliff, a sure sign of its not being sufficiently strong for the 
ae attached to it. Hastily communicating the fact to the youth im- 
mediately beneath, he urged him to take out his knife and cut ower the 
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Another time, the same artist had aseended the cupola of St. Peter's, 
They are gone, merry days! when from morning tonight and was watching the proceedings of some workmen employed upon cer- 
We were dancing and laughing with girlish delight; | tain repairs required in and about the dome. To facilitate the bringing 
Or, radiant with hope, built us castles in air, | up of water necessary for their operations, they had bethought them- 
With no blessing to sigh for, no sorrow to bear. Ps | selves of throwing a couple of planks fitstened together in the centre, 
They are gone, with their mischief, their hurry and noise, across the inside of the cupola, aud by means of a attached to them, 
Their tricks and their gambols, their innoce nt joys ; drawing up buckets from the basement of the charch. A bridge was thus 
Their light steps of gladness, so bounding and gay: formed of about two feet wide, but as it had only been constructed for 
They are gone, and for ever—how short was their stay ! the convenience of raising water, no attention had been lav ished on its 

: | capability for the support of a human being. A sudden and irresistible 
| impulse tocross this insecure aud narrow bridge seized Robert, and not 


They are gone, trus/ing days! wheu we dreamt not of il), : ; _ bri ] 
‘ | till he had taken three or four steps along it did he become fully sensible 


But believed that the future all hopes would tulfil ; 


When truth seemed to dwell in each love-breathing tone, | of the extreme danger of the enterprise, at the same time that he dis- 
And we judged other hearts by the warmth of our own. covered the impossibility of turning back. To stop short and close his 
They are gone, with their impulses ardent and strong, | eyes, was, as he himself afterwards declared, the ouly expedient which 
And all the wild thouglits that to girlhood belong ; j saved him at this moment from falling, overpowered by vertigo, and 


startled by a volley of imprecations uttered by the workmen uponf 
| seeing the Frenchman thus perilling his llfe. Straining his presence o 
mind to theuttermost, the artist opened his eyes, and witha firm step 
| trode the tottering plank. As he approached the centre, he felt it crack 
| beneath his feet. 

‘** The plank is rotten, the unhappy man will...” cried one of the work- 
| men, and a violent blow on the mouth {rom one of his comrades pre- 
vented him from completing his senteuce. 

Aghast and breathless the Frenchman reached the opposite side of the 

cupola, and fell on his knees in speechless gratitude to heaven. 


They are gone, with the tears that were dried as they fell, 
And mem’ry alone of their momeuts can tell. 


They are gone, foolish days! when we lavish’d our tears 

On sorrows unreal and fanciful tears. 

When we sigh’d o’er the troubles we thought that we knew, 
secause we'd naught better than sighing to do, 

They are gone, with their vain affectation and pride, 

Their boast of a feeling they never had tried ; 

And now we look backward, and vainly repeut, 

As we think on those moments so foolishly spent. | 
: | workmen for having caused them such a moment of terror. Robert was 
| at first disposed to be very wrathful at such usage, but observing a boy’s 
| mouth bathed in blood, inquired why it was in such a state: “ Would 
| you have had us let him go on bawling in such a manner, as to have de- 


Now are come wiser days! and tho’ often we sigh, 
And grieve for the loss of the season gone by, 

We have glimpses of brightness it never could know, 
Tho’ we see them perchance thro’ a vista of woe. 
We have flowers around us unheeded betore, 





e will disarmed the artist’s anger, and with a cordial grasp of the hand, he 

Bright paths that we ventured not then to explore ; | acknowledged his gratitude tor the mason’s friendly interest, thus rudely, 
Communings with Nature ennobling and vast, | but effectively exerted in his behalf. 

That may well make amends for the days that are past. | Some years ago, public curiosity at Rome was painfully excited by the 

a nee | feats of two English gentlemen, vieing with each other in acts of teme- 

PREDICAMENTS OF PERIL. rity. One of them plac ed himse If astride upon an arm of the cross which 

| sarmounts the cupola of St. Peter’s; and the other to surpass his com- 


BY CHARLES EDWARD JERNINGHAM, ESQ. panion’s hardihood, mounted to the top of it. Not however to be out- 


It is peculiar property of the human mind to be more excited and | done, the former clambered up a conductor which soars twelve feet above | 


affected@>y the narrative of a hair-breadth escape than by that of a posi- | the cross, of dimensions too taper to be distinguishable from the earth, 


tive calamity. | and placed his glove upon its point. At that altitude, and clinging to an 


To read in the morning’s papers that four members of one family have | '™Y isible rod, the adventurous climber appeared to the astounded multi- | 


died within a week, may produce in our minds a transient feeling of | tudes that thronged the great Piazza in front of St. Peter's, as if he were 
sympathy and consideration. To find in another column an account of a | S4"ng unsupported in mid-air. . A ' : 

man falling head foremost from the roof of a house, whose life is miracu- i erhaps none of the many callings exercised by mankind present situ- 
lously saved by his grasping the drawing-room balcony in his descent, | 24ions of more imminent hazard than the occupation pursued by the hardy 
excites a far more stirring and thrilling interest. Yet the one was a case | islanders of the North sea, who lower themselves from their precipitous 
of irreparable misfortune, the other a mere instance of extraordinary good | ‘ lifts by meairs of a rope fastened rowhd their waists, and derive a liveli- 
luck. To analyse the rationale of these anomalies of the human | 200d from taking the eggs of sea birds, myriads of which frequent those 


mind would be no easy task, falling, as they pretty clearly do, within coasts, and rear their young in fissufes and cavities of the rock. Phe | 


the province of metaphysical inquiry. The following anecdote, for | Faroe Islands vary in altitude from a thousand to fifteen hundred teet, 

example, is a complete philosophical problem. | generally presenting a perpendicular face to the sea, which continually 
A man, determined upon suicide, stood upon the parapet of the Pont | dashes against their base, and to behold human beings suspended between 

Royal at Paris, and was just on tbe point of leaping into the river, when | earth and ocean, with seeming unconcern pursuing their perilous avoca- 

his eye and ear were arrested by the angry challenge of a sentinel, who | On, creates a thrill in the bosom of the beholder. - ard 

i ointing his musket at the man, peremptorily ordered him to come down, Of such wild scenes and daring men are the following anecdotes illus- 
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threatening at the same timeto shoothim. It seemed easy and natural trative. . : . ‘ im am 

to avoid this new danger by putting into ex«cution the preconceived resolu- | A fowler had gone out to lay gins on the verge of the cliff, His foot 
tion of jamping into the Seine; for it might well be presumed, that a per- catching in one of them, he fell head foremost ofer the precipice, and Lit- 
son who had made up his mind to be drowned, need not have evinced | erally remained all night suspended by his great toe. To call for assist- 


so marked a repugnance to the alternative of being shot; strange | @uce at so late an hour would have been fruitless, to make any attempt to | 


however to relate, the word and gesture of the sentry produced such a struggle upwards, equally so, besides endangering thereby the already 
reaction in the mind of the intended suicide, that instead of casting him- | frail tastening by which alone he was still held to the earth. lhe only 
selfinto the water, he hastily scrambled down from the bridge parapet, | resource was by desperate efforts to grasp such casual projections as 
and took to his heels. | might be presented by the perpendicular side of the precipice, and thus 
The French have a word “ La chair de poule,””’ by which they express slightly relieve the foot from enduring the burthen of the whole body. 
that sort of electric shudder which is apt to run through the frame atthe | In this position, looking downwards at the sea, the luckless wight was 
recital of terrific perilsand marvellous escapes, and isa feeling which, like | rescued next morning in a half dying state. , 
the contagious terror produced by ghost stories upon the minds ofa fire- _Less physically painful, but to appearance as desperate, was the pre- 
side party, is not without its charm. | dicament of another fowler, who in the solitary pursuit of sea-birds eggs 
The following are a few situations of imminent hazard wherewithal had lowered himself half-way down, an nnmense precipice, by means ot 
imagination may be so self-tortured. | arope which he had fastened to a rock on its verge. Observing a cavity 
The Land’s End in Cornwall consists of a promontory covered with | in the cliff which promised to yield an abundant harvest, with the agility 
green sward, of which the granite cliffs present to the ever stormy sea | Common to men of his calling, he swung himself into it, and eagerly com- 
that dashes against that coast, a grand and most precipitous rampart. | menced ransacking the cave of the eggs with which it was richly stored. 
The descent from the high road, distant about a quarter of a mile from Now it should be remarked that the summit of the cliff projected forwards 
the sea, to the very brink of the cliffs, is by an extremely steep smooth in such a way as that & rope, lowered vertically from its verge, came only 
lawn. j within sixteen feet of the cavity which the fowler had contrived to reach. 
Some years back sa gentleman on horseback was run away with Forgetful of all but the immediate object of his search, it was only when 
on this spot. Horse and rider were seen rushing down the green declivity his wallets were well filled, that upon looking round, he found that he had 
with ungoveruable speed, and the immediate destraction of both seemed unfortunately let go his rope, anc beheld it dangling motionless at the 
inevitable ; but upon the very ledge of the precipice, the horseman above mentioned distance from the spot which he occupied. The trapper 
had the luck or dexterity to let himself drop on the turf, thus saving his | 48 fairly trapped. To wait for assistance was hopeless, ay it was an ut- 
life. The horse leapt into the sea, and the impress left on the sod by terly unfrequented part of the coast: no means of safety were at hand ; 
his hinder feet, about a yard from the brink of the precipice, has been | © remain in the cave was to abide a death of starvation. But one fearful 
preserved to this day in commemoration of the event. alternative, involving the probability of destruction, alone presented it- 
A more fatal leap was that which many years ago gave the name of self, and the fowler screwed up his courage to attempt it. Without the 
‘the white mare” to Whiston Cliff, an abrupt precipice on the side of | power of giving himself any spring,—the cavity was barely high enough 
one of the Hambledon hills in Yorkshire. An extensive tract of table | afford him standing room,—he leaped at the rope, grasped it, and was 
Jand has been long used as a training ground for race-horses, skirted in | saved. 
one direction by the above cliff. A thorough-bred mare had ran away What must have been the man’s emotions when taking this awful jump, 
with her trainer. Unable to control her course, his efforts to check the | with a stormy sea raging at ati enormous depth beneath him? What must 
animal’s speed probably rendered her the more ungovernable ; she leapt | have been the undulations and gyrations of the rope suddenly a in mo- 
the precipice with her rider, and both were dashed to atoms. tion by his weight: how its strength must have been tested and hazarded 
it is difficult to conceive a more horribly grand spectacle than that | by the convulsive grasp of a heavy falling body, are considerations of 
which must have been afforded by that doomed horseman on his madden- | which the pursuit likens itself to a kind of night-mare. 
ed ateed, taking the dreadful leap. | A fowler in the Hebrides, who had lowered himself half way down a 
The eminent French landscape-painter, Robert, when pursuing his huge cliff overhanging the sea, was attacked by an eagle that had 
studies at Rome, had apon two occasions found himself in positions built its nest in a crevice of rock. Hastily drawing his knife, he 
= rag thy to be recorded among predicaments of peril. Having gone | directed a stroke with it at the bird, but in doing so inflicted such a gash 
one to the | 





catacombs of St. Sebastian to examine the fresco paintings | om the rope that it had begun to unravel, and appeared gradually narrow 


He was roused to cousciousness by receiving blows and abuse trom the | 


| prived you of the few senses you had left?” was the reply. Its blutf good | 


old man, but the one addressed replied that he could not finditin his heart 
todo so. Upon this, and ohserving the danger of the rope’s breaking be- 
come more and more imminent, te first speaker deliberately drew his 
| knife and severed both his companions from him. 
| The castle of Dunbeath in the county of Caithness, stands upon the very 
— of a precipitous neck of laud projecting into the ever stormy Pent- 
and Firth. A narrow causeway alone divides its walls from the very 
brink of the cliff, which is of pr«jigious altitude. Of a former proprietor 
of this fortalice, itis related that tie, on one occasion, surprised his only 
daughter, a child of eight years old, in the act of plucking some wild flow 
| ers that grew out of the rocky crevices, a couple of feet below the edge 
| of the precipice. To accomplish her object, the body of the child was 
more than half suspended over the abyss. To startle her at such @ mo- 
ment would have probably caused the child to lose her balance and fall 
| into the sea. In breathless sileuce the agonized father watched each 





movement of the little girl. He beheld her gradually raise herself from 
that fearfully perilous situation—rushed to her as soon as he saw her safe- 
| ly landed on terra firma, and snatching her up in his arms bore her dis- 
| tractedly away. 
| After all, custom reconciles men to the encounter of the most obvious 
| dangers. Among the mountains of Glencoe there is a twelve feet Leap, 
| which is taken every day by the shepherds with the utmost carelessness, 
and as amere matter of course. The achievement of such a leap presents 
| indeed no physical difficulty. ‘To flinch or slip in its performance would, 
| however, be somewhat fearful; for it consists of a fissure in the mountain, 
| probably the result of some mighty convulsion of nature, and about two 
| thousand feet in depth. 
a 
BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
Irom the last Number of the Edinburgh Review. 
History of the United States, from the discovery of the American Con- 

tinent. By George Bancroft. Ninth Edition. 8vo. Boston: 1841. 
| History of the Colonization of the United States. By George Bancroft. 

Ninth Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. Boston: 1841. 

The double title-page, as above given, suggests an explanation of the 
| general scheme of Mr. Bancroft’s History. ‘1 have,” he says, “ form- 
ed the design of writing a history of the United States from the discovery 
of the American Continent to the present time.’’ But the three volumes 
published in 1841, form one complete work; and are what the second 
title-page imports—a History of the Colonization by England of the 
countries now constituting the United States of America. In a notice at 
the end of the third volume, Mr. Bancroft informs us, “That this 
volume completes the History of the Colonization of the United States. 
In the arrangement of my subject, the great drama of their indepen- 
dence opens with the attempts of France and England to carry the peace 
of Aix la Chapelle into effect. Should the propriety of the point of time 
selected for the division be questioned, 1 will ask for the present a sus- 
| pension of judgment.” 

At this period, the thirteen colonies which afterwards declared and 
achieved their independence, were all firmly established. The forms of 
| their colonial governments were determined, and the great difficulties 
which have always attended the first attempts to plant a colony had 
been happily overcome. ‘The dominion of the metropolis appeared to 
| be paramount and secure—and all the struggles against her authority 
|to have ended in a complete submission to her will. The colonia 
| system was elaborately organized, and apparently securely established. 

From this time a new order of things was to begin. A great nation 
| had, in fact, been created by the labours of a century. The interference 
| of that country, from which for the most part this new people had issued, 
now became irksome. All the dangers of colonization being overcome, 
the scattered offsets from their great parent stem began to regard. them- 
| selves as one people, having common interests, and common enemies; 
/and among the chief of these last, to consider that distant and haughty 

metropolis whence they derived their being, their language, and their in- 
| stitutions. The results from this altered condition of their existence, 
| form the subject of the second, and yet unfinished portion of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s History : and he says—‘“ If my labours thus far are accepted by 
my country, no higher reward can be hoped for, than to hear, from the 
favouring opinion of the people, the summons to go forward, and write 
the history of the American Revolution pared by our fathers, not 
for themselves and their posterity only, but for the world.” 

Important as that revolution must ever be considered, and exciting 
| though it must naturally be to an American, still, the early struggles of 
| the colonies for their very existence is to the general reader the most in- 

teresting and ree, wea portion of their history. The conquests of Mex- 
ico and Peru by the Spaniards, have indeed a species of marvel and ro- 
mance attending them, to which the progress of the English upon the 
more northern portions of the continent offers nothing similar ; neverthe- 
less, a far more sustained and a wilder interest belongs to the early for- 
tunes of our countrymen in those inhospitable regions. A blaze of renown 
surrounded Cortes, and his inferior contemporary and country man Pizar- 
ro. Enormous wealth at once flowed into the coffers of the Spanish 
monarch ; a vast and fertile territory was quickly added to his domi- 
nions ; and Spaniards, with their language and their religion, peopled 
the wide regions which extended from California almost to the southern- 
most point of South America. But a dark night succeeded this dazzling 
dawn. Political and religious despotism settled down upon the land— 
| rendering the people unfit to govern themselves, and incapable of a steady 

obedience to any one else. The great power of Spain, and the great I- 
terest telt in the colonies, both by her Kings and e the nation at large, 
gave an extraordinary impetus to the peopling of their new possessions 

im America. Cities arose, magnificent, rich, and for a time thronging with 
| inhabitants, and busy with trade. Splendour and wealth and power at- 
| tended the fortunate possessors of lands teeming with all the products of 
| an exquisite climate. Convents, churches, and palaces were built which 
vied with, if they did not surpass, those of Spain herself. And it seem- 
ed as if the Spanish dominion would soon extend from Cape Horn to the 

North Pole, and give her an overwhelming preponderance not only in 

America, but the world. But this brilliant and showy system contained 

within itself a fatal taint,—a certain cause of early and of rapid decline 

The deadly disease lurked in the institutions which Spain established in 
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her colonial dominions ; it not only destroyed her colonial greatness, but 
sapped the foundations of her European power ; and reduced her, from 
the towering supremacy which once threatened the whole ot Europe as 
well as America, to that abject and powerless condition which she now 
exhibits. ; é ee. 

The progress of the English colonies affords a striking contrast to al, 
this sudden splendour and rapid decay. Their early struggles, and petty 
wars, were not for extensive power and almost countless wealth. They 
landed on a dreary shore, to brave the rigours of a most inhospitable chi- 
mate, to combat savages as fierce as the clime, and more numerous than 
the intruders; to wring from a niggard soil a scanty existence, and to 
win a narrow fovting fur their humble homes, not only without the aid, 
but almost in direct opposition to the wishes, of the government of their 
native country. But these hardy and daring colonists brought with them 
that which was of greater value than the almost fabulous wealth of Mex- 
ico and Pera—the habit of self-goverument, and submissive obedience to 
the omnipotence of the Law ;—attesting, with more authority than the 
most laborious antiquarian arguments, the ancient date of liberal institu- 
tions in the land that gave them birth. Happily for America, the Kings 
of England, and the government, took little interest in the early fortunes 
of the colonies, and therefore did not, atthe outset, interfere with the set- 
tlements formed by our countrymen. The reigning feelings in England, 
however, naturally put their stamp and impress on the institutions which 
were formed. The character of Englishmen determined the nature of the 
law and government established, and their self-relying and undaunted 
spirit was strongly manifest in every colony which they planted in 
America. 

The greatrenown of Columbus (a renown indeed richly deserved) has 
obscured the history of the first discoverers of the American Continent ; 
and the romantic exploits of the Spanish captains have so occupied the 
attention of mankind, that the equally daring though not » wd success- 
ful deeds of the English adventurers are comparatively undnown. Eng_ 
land, nevertheless, which has given a people to the northern continent of 
America, and spread her language over it, sent for a Cabot, who was its 
first discoverer. “In the new career of western adventure,” says Mr. 
Bancroft, ‘the American continent was first discovered under the aus- 


ices of the English, and the coast of the United States by a native of Eng- | 


and. Inthe history of maritime enterprise in the New World, the 
achievements of John and Sebastian Cabot are, in boldness, success, and 
results, second only to those of Columbus.—(p.7.) * * * “ Yet the Ca- 
bots derived little benefit from the expedition which their genius had 
suggested, and of which they alone detrayed the expense. Posterity 
hardly remembered, that they had reached the American continent nearly 
fourteen months before Columbus, on his third voyage, came in sight of 
the main land; and almost two years before Amerigo Vespucci sailed 


west of the Canaries. But England acquired, through their energy, such | 


a right to North America as this indisputavle priority could confer. Hen- 
ry VII. and his successors recognised the claims of Spain and Portugal, 
ouly so far as they actually occupied the territvries to which they laid 
pretension; and at a later day, the English parliament and the English 


courts derided a tle, founded not upon occupancy, but upon a grant trom | 


the Roman Pontiff.”"—(Vol. i. p. 10.) 


This discovery of the continent of America occurred in June 1497 ; and | 


in the latitude of fifty-six degrees north. In a second voyage, undertaken 


in the subsequent year, 1498, John Cabot and his son, Sebastian, sailed | 


down the coast to a latitude which by Mr. Bancroft is supposed to be 
probably as low as Albemarle Sound, and corresponding with that of Gib- 
raltar. One great purpose of this voyage was to ascertain ‘‘ what manner 
of landes those raf 

markable, as to plant colonies was not the ordinary purpose of discovery 
in those days. The tirst object proposed by Columbus, was to discovera 
western route to India, and for a long period every subsequent navigator 
strove to attain it. 
ever, gave anew direction to the wild spirit of adventure then preval 
among all the great nations of Europe. Gold and silver were now the 


things sought by every sanguine adventurer, and no lands were deemed | 


worthy of consideration, which did not supply these precious metals. In 
search of them. one adventurer after another roamed along the coasts, aud 
over the immense territories of the continent, until subjects of different 
kingdoms had wandered from Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of Florida, and as 
far westward as the Missouri. Various nations laid claim to the same 


lands, each supposing, or at least asserting itself to be the original disco- | 


verer. For many years, the only result—the evil of which has continued 
to the present time—was an inextricable confusion, and complication of 
rights, the fruitful source of dispatation and strife. 

To France is due the honour of having been the first nation to forma 
comprehensive system of colonization in North America; and that, too, 
before the extravagant hopes respecting gold and silver had, by constant 
disappointment, been driven from men’s minds. It is a curious fact, 


ies were to inhabit.’”—A circumstance the more re- | 


The extraordinary wealth of Mexico and Peru, how- | 
ent 


vince denominated Virginia ; w hile out of the extensive tracts subtract- 
ed from its dominion, various other states have been successively estab- 
lished. The states having no peculiar bond of union, formed each a dis- 
tinct and separate integer in the Union which afterwards took place. But 
the fortunes of New England were entirely different. That name is ap- 
plied to provinces, which, though separate as colonies, and as independ- 
| ent states, have still from their infancy been united by a union moral and 
political. The character of the people is the same; the circumstances 
which called them separately into existence were of a nature to make 
them for many purposes a united body; and these circumstances, 
which in reality form the romance of their history, have given a peculiar 
and distinctive character to the people, and have endowed them with an 
extraordinary influence over the destinies of all the states with whom 
they have entered into confederacy. To the most casual observer, it 
must be evident that the leaven of the New England states has ‘ leaven- 
ed the whole lump ;” and out of a mass of very heterogeneous elements, 
has formed a singularly homogeneous people. Had the fanaticism of the 
New England Puritans never existed, it may safely be asserted, that the 
United States would not have been called into being. 
| Virginia was established by aset of daring, enthusiastic, and even chival- 
|rous adventurers. The character of the people was affected by that of 
| their great leader ; and to this hour, the spirit of Raleigh seems to hover 
over that country to which his perseverance and adventure first led the 
| way, and gave a name. 
| Maryland, strange to say,a Catholic province, might be deemed the 
| chosen birth-place of perfect religious tolerance. The kindly nature of 
Calvert, [Lord Baltimore, ]} ‘far trom guarding the territory against any 
| but those of his persuasion, as he had taken from himself and his succes- 
sors all arbitrary power by establishing the legislative franchises of the 
people, so he took from them the means of being intolerant in religion by 
| securing to all present and future liege people of the English king with- 
out distinction of sect or party, free leave to transport themselves and 
| their families to Maryland. Christianity was by the Charter made the 
law of the land, but no preference was given to any sect; and equalit 
of religious rights, not less than in civil freedom, was insured.” —( Vol. 1. 
», 243. 
' Massachusetts in like manner was the offspring of religious enthu- 
| siasm; but, while the Catholic sought a safe home for himself in the 
| wilderness, and gave shelter to allothers, of whatever creed, who wished 
for a quiet haven—the Puritan, fleeing also from oppression, withdrew 
himself from the corrupt communion of all churches but his own—made 
| his own will the paramount law, and laid the foundations of what he 
| termed a “ perfect republic.” 





In curious contrast with the institutions established by the people in 
Massachusetts, and in Maryland by the kind-hearted Lord Baltimore, were 
those of the succeeding colony of Carolina. ‘ Massachusetts and Carolina 
were both colonized,” says Mr. Bancroft, “‘ under proprietary charters, 


the former were emigrants themselves, united by the love of religious 





: , ; : 2 
| and of both, the charters were subverted; but while the proprietaries of 
| 


liberty, the proprietaries of the latter were a company of English cour- | 
tiers, combined for the purpose of a vast speculation in lands. The gov- } 
ernment established in Massachusetts was essentially popular, and was | 
the growth of the soil; the constitution of Carolina was invented in | 
| Fugland. Massachusetts was originally colonized by a feeble band of | 
suffering yet resolute exiles, and its institutions were the natural result of | 
the good sense and instinct for liberty of an agricultural people; Caroli- | 
na was settled under the auspices of the wealthiest and most influential | 
nobility, and its fundamental laws were framed with forethought by tho 
most sagacious politician [Shaftesbury,] and the most profound philoso- 
| pher [Locke,] of England. The King, through an obsequious judiciary, 
annulled the government of Massachusetts; the colonists repudiated the | 
constitutions of Carolina. The principles of the tormer possessed an | 
inherent vitality, which nothing has yet been able to destroy; the frame 
of the latter, as it disappeared, left no trace of the transitory existence, 
except in the institutions which sprung from its decay.”—(Vol. ii. p. 
129.) 

Still further to heighten the apparent discord among the materials, 
which were in after days to unite into one formidable people, the next | 
| group of colonies were originally settled by foreigners. The Dutch | 

West India Company acquired possession of an immense tract of territo- | 
ry inthe centre of the seaboard of the continent—and the colony of 

New Netherlands, out of which were carved New Jersey, Delaware, 
and New York, was the offspring of this commercial corporation. The 
| people of Sweden also contributed their quota to this heterogeneous 
| combination. 
| «The first permanent colonization of the banks of the Delaware is due 
| to Oxenstiern. 
| Yet more than four years passed away before the design was carried | 
into ettect. 


We have seen Minuits, the first governor of New Amster- | 


suggesting many interesting and important subjects for consideration and dam, forfeit his place amidst the Strifes of faction. He now offered the | 
inquiry, that, in both hemispheres—in Hindostan and in America—France benefit of his experience to the Swedes, and leaving Sweden probably | 
has preceded England with a great and systematic scheme of acquiring | near the close ot the year 1637, he sailed to the Bay of Delaware. Two | 
power and territory, and that, in both cases, her superior political fore- | vessels, the Key of C almar and the Griffin, formed his whole fleet; the | 
thought has been defeated. ‘his result, also, is the more extraordinary, | care of the Swedish government provided the emigrants with a religious 
from the acknowledged superiority of the French over Englishmen in so | teacher, with provision, and merchandize to tratlic with the natives. | 
dealing with the datives of both regions, as to make them subservient | Barly in the year 1638, the little company of Swedes and Finns arrived 
to their preconcerted plan of aggrandizement. In the reign of Francis | 10 the Delaware Bay; the lands of the southern cape, which the emigrants | 
the First of France, (1534,) Jacques Cartier,* having discovered the from hyperborean regions named Paradise Poiut, to the falls in the river } 
great river St Lawrence, proposed a plan for the colonization of the | vear Trenton, were purchased of the natives; and near the mouth of | 
country. It was supposed that a country lying in the latitude of the Christian Creek, within the limits of the preseut state of Delaware, | 
most southern part of France, would be blessed like it with a genial cli- | Christina Fort, so called from the little girl who was then Queen of 
mate: and so sanguine were the hopes raised by the discoveries of Car- | Sweden, was erected. Delaware was colonized.” —(Vol. ii. p. 287.) 
tier, that the King issued a commission for the formation of acolony, and | Next came Penn, laying the foundations of Pennsylvania, upon the 
provided three well-furnished ships to carry out the emigrants—amongst | quaker doctrines of morality and religion. WP 
whom were to be found young nobles who volunteered their services to ‘*Meantime, the news spread abroad, that W illiam | Penn the quaker 
establish a New France in the happy regions discovered by their adven- | had opened an asylum to the good and the oppressed of every nation, and | 
turous countrymen. In this case, as in so many others, the hopes of the humanity went through Europe, gathering the children of misfortune. 
earliest settlers were cruelly disappointed. But the plan of establishing | From England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, and the Low Countries, 
a colony was persevered in; — many years before any attempt was | migrants crowded to the land of promise. On the banks of the Rhine, | 
made by Euglishmen to establish a settlement in America, the permanent | it was whispered that the plans of Gustavus Adolphus and Oxenstiern 
foundations of many colonies were laid by France; all of which were | Were cousummated; new companies were formed under better auspices 
included under the general name of La Nouvelle France, and one large | than thoee of the Swedes; and from the highlands above Worms, the 
rtion of which has since received the name of Canada. In remarka- | humble people who had melted at the eloquence of Penn, the quaker | 
le contrast to all that occurred in early settlements of the English, the | emissary, renounced their German homes for the protection of the quaker | 
monarch, the court, the nobles, and the priesthood, manifested a marked | King. There is nothing in the history of the human race like the contfi- | 
interest in the fortunes of those who were thus endeavouring to extend | dence which the simple virtues and institutions of William Penn inspired. | 
the dominions of their country. Wedo not by this mean to assert, that lhe progress of his province was more rapid than the progress of New 
the English government and monarchs of those days manifested no cu-| England. ‘In August, 1683, Philadelphia consisted of three or four little 


pidity for the gold and silver which every part of the American conti- | 
nent was supposed to contain; for, in truth, they exhibited no small de- 
sire for immediate and extravagant gain; but for all else they cared 

nothing. They evidently had conceived no plan for an extensive sys- | 
tem of colonization, the object of which was to extend the name and 

language and relations of the mother country—to create new marts for 

her trade, and an outlet for her superabundant population. In the in- | 
stance of Raleigh a sort of countenance was afforded, which arose partly 

from romance, and partly from a hope of amassing great store ot old | 
and silver. But the romance soon died away, and the gold and silver | 
never were discovered. From the first, the colonies of England have 

struggled into existence beset by danger and distress. They were crea- | 
ted by, and in turn created, stout hands and brave hearts. The early | 
and i gerous efforts of the colonists have left their impress on the 
character of the people; and that bold, adventurous, yet wary spirit, 
which enabled them to create an Empire, has been left as a legacy to 
their multitudinous progeny, who seem indeed destined indefinitely to 
extend it. 

The colonization of the thirneen 
the United States of America, was begun, in fact, in the year 1584, by 
Raleigh, (Virginia being the first English colony ;) and it may, as far as 
England is concerned, be deemed to have been ended by Oglethorpe, 
who, in the reign of George II., and in the year 1732, established, by 
power of a charter from the King, the colony ‘“ of Georgia,” and 


} 


laced it for twenty one years “under the guardianship of a corporation | 


m trust for the poor.” 

Within the period of time which elapsed between these two epochs, 
is comprised the history of the colonization of the United States 
Of the colonies thus planted, two stand out as prominent figures 
in the imposing picture. From the first moment of their exist- 
ence to the present time, these two provinces have exercised 
extraordinary and dissimilar influence upon the character of the 
people, we must be thoroughly conversant with the fortunes of Virginia 
on the one hand, and New England on the other. 


Virginia, originally a vast and almost undefined territory, was at vari- | 


ous periods curtailed of its proportions, and came at last to signify the 


one, and compared with its alienated territory, the small state or pro- | 


“2 plan for colonizing in North America was, indeed, proposed so ear- 
ye 1518, by De Lery and St Just; but nothing seems to have been 
one in furtherance of it.—(Mr. Bancroft’s Hist, Vol. i, p. 15—n. 6.) 


rovinces which eventually became | : 
p must be matter of astonishment. And we are naturally led to inquire into | 
| the remarkable circumstances which created, and maintained through 


| 


an! 


| 
, ‘ “¢ . . templates her future de 2 
whole united colonies ; and if we desire to understand the history of the | “'P'tes Ber future destiny 


cottages ;’ the conies were yet undisturbed in their hereditary burrows ; 
the deer fearlessly bounded past blazed trees, unconscious of foreboded 
streets; the stranger that wandered from the river banks was lost in the 
thickets of the intermediate forest ; and two years afterwards, the place | 
contained about six hundred houses, and the school-master and the print- | 
ing-press had begun their work. In three years from its foundation, 
Philadelphia gained more than New York had done in half a century. 
This was the happiest season in the public life of William Penn. ‘I must | 
without vanity say’—such was his honest exultation—‘I have led the 
greatest colony into America that ever any man did upon a private credit 
and the most prosperous beginnings that ever were in it, are to be found 
among us.’ ’’—(Vol. ii. p. 394. 

Pennsylvania was the twelfth colony ; and when Oglethorpe, towards 
the middle of the next century, founded that of Georgia, the celebrated 
thirteen provinces, which in a few years were to proclaim themselves 
independent as the United States of America, were permanently estab- 
lished. 

To any observer who considers the peculiar character, and apparently 
hostile nature, of these various communities, their subsequent close union 


great perils, their voluntary association. The explanation of this pheno- 
menon is to be found in their early history—and it appears to have been 
Mr. Bancroft’s purpose, by a careful, accurate, and copious narrative of | 
the strange fortunes which attended the creation of these infant states, to | 
supply to his country and the world the solution of the problem here pro- | 
posed. To say that he has done this without being subject to the prepos- 
sessions and even prejudices of his countrymen, would not be the truth— 


und would, in facet, be hardly a compliment. Mr. Bancroft is a zealous 


| republican—and belongs, moreover, to that class of politicians who are in | 


America den mmninated the Democratic Party. He is proud of his country, 
jealous of her fame, (too jealous sometimes,) and exulting. when be con 
He writes, therefore, with an earnest pur- 
pose, aud strong feelings—but also with a kindness and generosity, which 

| win favour for the writer, as well as faith for his History. A citizen of 

| Massachusetts, he has produced a work which may be taken as an accu- | 
| rate, and it is certainly a pleasing, exhibition of the tone of fecling now 

| prevalent among tne leading minds of New England. The fierce old Pu- | 
retined and sublimated by the principles to 

which, while resisting the mother country, the people of New England 

! were obliged to appeal Single-h inded, they had no chance of success | 
lina struggle with England 
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| ritan spirit has there been 


| grant, in its superscription, but may, like the toad, 


But before they could hope to form alliance | 
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with, and receive aid from any of their colonial brethren, it was nec 

for them to cast off the intolerance and bigotry which their ancestors had 
brought with them from their native land. Calamity too, and danger, and 
all the many severe trials which attended the early settlement vf their 
barren country, tended much to soften the asperity of the Puritan’s char- 
acter. Wise and generous principles of civil and religious liberty, by de- 
grees subverted the stern dogmas of the ancient faith. Unrestrained dis- 
cussion led to the dissemination of doctrines of the most extended bene- 
volence; till at length the prevalent tone—that which may indeed be 
considered the fashion of New England, and of its literature—is one of 
gentleness and peace, and brotherly love. In their Law, this kindl 
spirit is evinced, by enactments founded on the widest and most confid- 
ing principles of tolerance and liberality. But in their Literature, still 
in its infancy, it manifests itself in a species of exaggerated sentimentality, 
which imparts an air of weakness and almost effeminacy to most of the 
productions even of those who are deservedly honoured as their chief 
writers, philosophers, and statesmen. Their enthusiasm loves a stilted 
and affected phrase—their eloquence is florid unto weakness—and their 
style is not often, we may indeed say never, distinguished by that severe 
and masculine taste which always attends great thoughts, and which 
alone befits a great people. 

To an English reader, this work, however, will recommend itself. not 
merely by the kindly spirit which pervades it, but also by the novelty of 
much of the information it contains, and by the manner in which that in- 
formation is conveyed. 

The circumstances which attended the formation of each separate co- 
lony are, to that colony, matters of the greatest interest, and the subject 
of most earnest research. In the mighty turmoil of our greater world 
these events passed almost unheeded, and were soon forgotten. While 
the foundations of Virginia and Massachusetts were laying, the great re- 
volution of 1640 was preparing. ‘The restoration of the Aaa, and ali 
the grievous consequences of that great change, left the people of Eng- 
land little time or inclination to watch the progress of the disputes 
which occurred among the emigrants in America; or even to notice the 
wars which they waged with the rival colonies of Holland and Sweden. 
The state of Rhode Island might receive its remarkable charter from the 
profligate Charles—Pennsylvania take laws from its benevolent founder 
—Locke and Shaftesbury might indulge in their experiments at legisla- 
tion for Carolina; but the people of this country regarded them not. Time 
went on ; and, amongst us, the struggles, distress, and eventual success of 
these colonies, were unknown. Neglect, happy in its consequences, was 
for many years their portion. At length it was found that a great people, 
* bone of our bone, aud flesh of our flesh,” had risen up in America. How 
this had happened we knew not—cared not; their present worth was all 
we sought to know—their past fortunes we were content should be con- 
signed to oblivion. The colonists, owever, regarded their early history 
with very different feelings. They look back with reverence and love to the 
memory of those who led their fore-fathers to the wilderness. The stories 
of their great deeds—of their valour, patience, and wisdom, are sacred 
legends for their descendants—carefully stirred up in the recollections of 
each succeeding generation—dwelt upon with rapture, and related to 
their children with enthusiastic veneration. The condition of the United 
States of America with respect to their history is peculiar. Every por- 
tion of it is authentic. The origin of most of the nations of the earth is 
enveloped in obscurity—a mythic narrative has supplied the place of 
authentic story. The imagination of successive, and more polished ages, 
has been employed in weaving that web of fiction with which the vanity 
of every people has sought to piece out the past. Tu exalt, adorn, and to 
believe these fictions, has eagalty become a portion of the national reli- 
gion. The less there was known, the greater was the scope for the skill 
of the poet, and the art of the priest. The mythic heroes became patterns 
of virtue—after the fashion of their people—exaggerated models of ma- 
tional excellence. ‘Thus, the very obscurity of a nation’s origin contribu- 


| ted to exalt and refine its character. To this species of influence, whether 


for good or evil, the national character of the American people has never 
been subjected. Leaving a civilized nation, they carried with them all 
the means and appliances of the highest civilization the world then knew; 
and among these the printing-press, to which very early they gave per- 
fect freedom. Every step of their progress has been recorded, and is 
known. The leaders of their various emigrations are no fahwlous demi- 
gods, endowed with virtue and skill at the will of the rhapsodist and 
chronicler. What faults they had have been severely noted; the good 
they did has not “ been interred with their bones,” but lives recorded in 
the recollections of a grateful people. In truth, the race of men who thus 
went forth to founda great Empire, were many of them well worthy of 
a nation’s love; and England, who gave them birth, who bred, nourished 


| and educated them, may take an honest pride in the influence which their 


memory still exercises over the many millions who now swarm through- 
out the vast regions of America. 

If we wish to read the history of America with profit, and to derive 
from it the many valuable lessons which it can impart, we must schoo! 
ourselves to view it in this spirit. We must check the risings of our burt 
pride, and subdue the angry feelings generated by the unfortunate conflict 
with our colonies. We should endeavour to read with American 
as well as English feelings. The history is a history of English coloniza- 
tion. Our mission as the founders of Empires is far from being yet ful- 
filled. Africa, a large part of America, and the whole of Australasia, not 
to speak of the vast islands of the Indian seas, are destined to receive a 
new people, language, religion, arts, and literature, from England. Our 
first great experiment was made in America. ‘The story of oulé doings 
there is a wonderful, endless series of instructive lessons, much needed 
by ourselves and our rulers. A ceutury of experiment included nearly 
every possible scheme which can be devised for the establishment of a 
colony. Every mistake was committed—every right method was event- 
ually hit upon—and we have only carefully to study the progress of each 
colony, to watch steadily the working of each scheme as it was devised 
and acted on, and we shall be able to deduce a never-erring code for our 
conduct; both as a nation colonizing and as colonists, from the frequent 
examples furnished by American history. 

—$=<——— 


VALERIE. 
A TALE.—BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 
Continued. 
CHAPTER VIL. 


Lady R sat down before her writing materials, and I took my seat 
on the sofa, as she had requested, and was soon occupied with my reading. 
I perceived that. as she wrote, her ladyship continually took her eyes otf 
her paper and fixed them upon me. 1 presumed that she was describing 
me, and I was correct in my idea, for, in about half an hour, she threw 
down her pen, and cried: 

“There, I am indebted to you for the best picture of a heroine that L 
ever drew! Listen.” 

And her ladyship read to me a most flattering descriptioff of my sweet 
person, couched in very high-flown language. 

“| think, Lady R ,’ said [, when she had finished, “ that you are 
more indebted to your own imagination than to reality in drawing my 
portrait.” 

“Not so, not so, my dear Valerie. 
certainly not more. g 
write from. It is the same as painting or drawing, it only can be true 
when drawn fro n nature; in fact, what is writing but painting with the 

yen.” 

As she concluded her sentence, the page, Lionel, came in with a letter, 
on a waiter, and he ring her observation, as he handed the letter, he im- 
pudently observed : 

“ Here's somebody been painting your name on the outside of this 
paper; and as there’s 7d. to pay, i think it’s rather dear for such a 
smudge.” 

“You must not judge from outside appearance, Lionel,” replied Lady 
R——: “the contents may be worth pounds, Itis not prepossessing, L 

ugly ‘ak venomous, 
wear yet a precious jewel in its head. That was a vulgar error of former 
days, Lionel, which Shakspeare has taken advantage of.” 

“Yes, that chap painted with a pen at a fine rate,” replied the boy, as 
Lady R opened the letter and read it. 

“You may go, Lionel,” said she putting the letter down. 

“JT just wanted to know, now that yvou’ve opened your toad, if you 


I may have done you justice, but 
There is nothing like having the living subject to 


lave found the jewel, or whether it’s a vulgar error? 


1. 
hi 


“ It’s a vulgar letter, at all events, Lionel, ’ replied her ladyship, “and 
concerns you; itis from the shoemaker at Brighton, who requests me te 
pay him eighteen shillings for a pair of boots ordered by you, aud not 
paid for.” 

“ Well, my lady. I do owe for the boots, true enough; but it’s impos- 
sible for me always to recollect my own affairs, 1 am so busy with looking 
after yours.” ; 

“ Well, but now you are reminded of them, Li 
give me the money, and I will send it to him.” 

At this moment Lady R stooped from her chair to 
handkerchief. There were some sovereigns lying on the 


mel, you had better 


sick up her 
ia and the 
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lad, winking his eye at me, took up one, and, as Lady R—— rose up, 
held it out to her in silence. 

* That’s right, Lionel,” said Lady R ; ‘I like honesty.” 

“Yes, madame,” replied the impudent rogue, very demurely ; “ like 
most people who tell their own stories, I was born of honest, but poor 
parents.” 

“I believe your parents were honest; and now, Lionel, to reward you, 
J shall pay for your boots, aud you may keep your sovereign.” 

“Thank your ladyship,” replied the lady. “I forgot to say that the 
cook is outside for orders.” 

Lady R rose, and went out of the room; and Mr. Lionel, laughing 
at me, put the sovereign down with the others. 

“Now, I call that real honesty. You saw me borrow it, and you saw 
me pay it.” 

“ Yes; but suppose her ladyship had not given you the sovereign, how 
would it have been then?” said I. 

“ Tshould have paid her very houestly,” replied he. “If I wished to 
cheat her, or rob her, I might do so all day long. She leaves her money 
about everywhere, and never knows what she has; besides, if I wanted 
to steal, I should not do so with those bright eyes of yours looking at me 
all the time.” 

“ You are a very saucy pac | replied I, more amused than angry. 

“Tt’s all from reading, and it’s not my fault, for her ladyship makes me 
read, and Inever yet read any book about old times in which the pages 
were not saucy; but I’ve no time to talk just now—my spoons are not 
clean yet,” so saying he quitted the room. 








I did not know whether I ought to inform her ladyship of this freak of 


her page’s; but as the money was returned, I thought I had better say 
nothing for the present. I soon found out that the lad was correct in as- 
serting that she was careless of her money, and that, if he chose, he might 
pilfer without chance of discovery; and, moreover, that he really was a 
“ and honest lad, only full of mischief and very impudent; owing, 
however, to Lady R ’s treatment of him, for she rather encouraged his 
impudence than otherwise. He was certainly a very clever, witty boy, 
and a very quick servant; so quick, indeed, at his work, that it almost 
appeared as if he never had any thing to do, and he had plenty of time for 
reading, which he was very fond of. 

Lady R. returned, and resumed her writing. 

“You sing, do you not? I think Mrs. Bathurst told me you were very 
harmonious. Now, Valerie,do me a favour: I want to hear a voice 
carolling some melodious ditty. I shall describe it so much better, if I 
really heard you sing. I do like reality; of course you must sing with- 
out music, for my country-girl cannot be crossing the mead with a piano 
in one hand, and a pail of water in the other.” 

“T should think not,” replied I, laughing; “ but am not I too near ?” 

* Yes, rather; I should prefer it on the stairs, or the first floor landing ; 
but I could not be so rude as to send you out of the room.” : 

* But Iwill go without sending,” replied 1; and I did so, and having 
arrived at my station, I sang a Tittle French refrain, which I thought 
would answer her ladyship's purpose. On my return, her ladyship was 
writing furiously, and did not appear to notice my entrance. I took my 
seat quietly, and in about ten minutes, she again threw down the pen 
exclauning : . 

‘I never wrote so effective achapter! Valerie, you are more precious 
to me than fiue gold; and as Shylock said of his ring,‘ I would not change 
thee for a wilderness of monkeys.’ I make the quotation as expressive 
of your value. It was so kind-hearted of you to comply with my wish. 
You don’t know an author’s feelings. You have no idea how our self- 
Jove is flattered by success, and that we value a good passage in our 
works more than any thing else in existence. Now, you have so kindly 
administered to my ruling passion twice in one morning, that I love you 
exceedingly. I dare say y i yer pe ' : 

igiy. 1 dare say you think me very odd, and people say that I 
am so; I may ask you to do many odd things for me, but I shall never 
ask you to do what a lady may not do, or what would be incorrect for 
you to do, or for me to propose; that you may depend upon, Valerie : 
and now J close my mauuscript for the present, being well satisfied with 
the day’s work.” . 
Lady R rang the bell, and on Lionel making his appearance she 
desired him to take away her writing materials, put her money into her 
purse—if he kuew where the purse was—and then asked him what were 
her engagements for the evening. 

“T know we have an engagement,” replied the boy ; “ I can’t recollect 
it, but I shall find it in the drawing-room.” ; 

He went out, and in a minute returned. 

‘I have found it, my lady,” said he. “ Here’s the 
wood, at home, nine o'clock.” 











ticket; Mrs. All- 


‘Mrs. Allwood, my dear Valerie, is a literary lady, and her parties are 
very agreeable.” ; 
_ The page looked at me from behind Lady R——’s chair, aud shook his 
bead in dissent. y 
“ Shail we go?” continued Lady R.—— 
“ If you please, madame,” replied io 
‘Well, then, we will take adrive before dinner, and the evening after 
dinner shall be dedicatst¢) ta, ieast of reason and the flow of soul. 
alg how I have inked my fingers, I must 
As soon as Lady R—— left the room, Master Lionel began. 
i Feast of reason and flow of soul; i don’t like such eutertainment. 
Give me a good supper and plenty of champagne.” 
% Why, what matter can it make to you ?” said I, langhing. 
on It matters a good deal. I object to literary parties,” replied he. 
In the first place, 
there are twenty cabs and jarveys, so that the 
and then at parties, when there is a good supper, I get my share of it 
in the kitchen. You don’t think we are idle down below. I have been 
to Mrs. Allwood’s twice, aud there’s no supper, nothing but feast of rea- 
oe. which remains up-stairs, and they’re welcome to my share of it. As 
or the drink, it’s negus and cherry-water ; nothing else, and if the flow 
of soul is not better than such stuff, they may have my share of that 
feel it coal no dancing, nothing but buz, buz, buz. Won't you 
“ Why 
Lionel.” 
“ Of course I 


company isn’t so good; 


, one would think you had been up-stairs instead of down, 


aud I hand the cakes about rather than kick for hours at the legs of the 
kitche i-table. i hear all that’s said just as well as the company, and 
I’ve often thought I could have given a better answer than I’ve heard 
some of your great literaries. When I hand the cakes to-night take 
chem I point out to you, they’ll be the best.” " 

‘Why, how can you tell ?” 

“ Because I try them all before I come into the room.” 

i You ought to be ashamed to acknowledge it.”’ 

‘All comes of reading, miss,” replied he. “I read that in former 
umes great people, kings and princes and soon, always had their victuals 
tasted first lest there should be poison in them, so I taste upon that prin- 
ciple, and I have been half-poisoned sometimes at these cheap parties, but 

m getting cunning, and when I meet a suspicious-looking piece of 
pastry, I leave it for the company; but [ can’t wait to talk any longer, 
miss, 1 must give coachman his orders.” 

‘I never asked you to talk, Mr. Lionel,” said I. 

“No, you didn’t, but still I know you like to hear me, you can’t deny 

that. Now to use my lady’s style, Iam to tell the coachman to put a 

uve round the park iu forty minutes ;” so saying, the lad vanished, as 
e usually did, in a second. 

The lad was certainly right when he said that I did like to hear him 
talk, for he amused me so much that I forgave his impudence and fami- 
liarity. Shortly afterwards we went out in the carriage, and having 
driven two or three times round the park, returned home to dinner. At 
ten o’clock we went to Mrs. Allwood’s party. I was introduced to a 
ron many great literary stars, whom I had never before heard of; but 
the person who attracted the most attention was a Russian count, who had 
had his nose and ears cut off by the Turks. It certainly did not add to 
his beauty, however it might have to his interest. However, Lionel 
was right, it was a very stupid party to me; all talking at once and con- 
stantly on the move to find fresh listeners, it was all buz, buz, buz, and I 
the feat swhen the carriage was announced. Such were the events of 

tedlons ay which I passed under the roof of Lady R . 
nme ed this first day may be taken as a sample of most others, and a 
oo rapidly away. Each day, however, was marked with some 
nesied a apn on her part, but these diverted me. I was often re- 

oddities “pe > eemnge things in my position as a model, but with all her 
whet I _ Yh R—— was a gentlewoman in manner and in feeling, and 
pe HA d certainly have refused to any one else, I did for her with- 
imonenenen yo I now called her Sempronia, as she requested, and, 
ietentie whatk ‘ame very intimate with Master Lionel, who would be 
amusement. oy or no, and who, like Lady R » was a source of great 
soul — heli, ” umes, when I was alone and communed with myself, I 
aie - ae my peculiar position. I was engaged at a large 
‘lo Piece <2 to look handsome, to put myself in attitudes, and to 
S 18 Was not flattering to my talente (such as I bad), but 











go up-stairs aud wash | 
| see me perhaps, or if she did not, would send for me and do something 
| for me. 
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| 





| honoured by a visit from an old housekeeper, a woman above fifty, | 
| whom I never saw before. 


tor one respectable carriage driving up to the door | 











still I was treated with kindness and confidence ; was the com 

her ladyship; was introduced and taken to all the parties to which she 
was asked, and never made to feel my dependence. I had already im- 
bibed a strong friendship for Lady R——, and I was, therefore, content 
to remain. One morning she sai 

“« My dear Valerie, do me the favour to tighten the laces of my stays.” 

She was, as usual. writing in her dressing-gown. 

“Oh, tighter yet; as tight as youcandraw them. That will do nicely.” 

“Why you can hardly breathe, Sempronia.” 

“ But I'can write, my dear child, and, as I have before observed, the 
mind and the body influence each other. I am about to write a strictly 
moral dialogue, and I never could do it unless I am strait-laced. Now I 
feel fit for the wife of Cato and of Rome.” 

A few days afterwards she amused me still more. 
half an hour, she thew down her pen— 

“T never can do it; come up-stairs, my dear Valerie, and help me off 
with my stays. I must be a& l’abandon.” 

I followed her, and having removed these impediments we returned 
to the boudoir. 

“There,” said she, sitting down, “I think I shall manage it now, I 
feel as if I could.” 

“* Manage what?” inquired I. . 

“ My dear, I am about to write a love scene, very warm and impas- 
sioned, and I could not do it confined as I was. Now that I am loose, I 
can give loose to the reins of my imagination, and delineate with the ar- 
row of Cupid’s self. My heroine is reclining, with her hand on her 
cheek; put yourself in that attitude, my dear Valerie, as if you were 
meditating upon the prolonged abseace of one dear to you. Exactly— 
beautiful—true to natarba but I forgot, a page enters—don’t move, I'll 
ring the bell.” 

Lionel answered quickly, as usual. 

“ Here, Lionel, I want you to play the page.” 

“T’ve no time to play, my lady; I’m page in earnest. There’s all the 
knives to clean.” 

“ Never mind the knives just now. Observe, Lionel, rn are suppose d 
to be sent a message to that lovely girl, who is sitting absorbed in a soft 
reverie. You enter her presence unperceived, and are struck with her 
beauty ; you lean against a tree, in a careless but graceful attitude, with 
your eyes fixed upon her lovely features. Now lean against the door, as 
I have described, and then I shall be able to write.” 

I could not help smiling at the absurdity of this sceue, the more so as 
Lionel, just passing his fingers through his hair, and theu pulling up his 
shirt-collar, took his position, saying, ‘ : 

“ Now, Miss Valerie, we’ll see who performs best: I think you will be 
sooner tired of sitting than I shall be of looking at you.” ‘ 

“ Excellent, Lionel !—exactly the position that I wished,” said Lady 
R-  , scribbling as fast as she could; “ that stare of yours is true to 
nature—Cymon and Iphigenia—a perfect tableau !—Jon’t move, | beg; 
I only require ten minutes.” 


After writing about 


ion of| did not well know how she was to gain her livelihood, but, thanks to 


to me, iR 





Tris 
t is 
so hard to associate poverty with clean 

About 5 eg afterwards, after some other conversation, Lady 
—— sui 


that is selected, and in a most cape, ow satisfactory manner, 
a” 


“ My dear Valerie, I have a surprise for you; the season is nearly over, 
and t is more important, my third volume will be com lete in a fort- 
night. Last night as I was wooing Somnus in vain, an idea came into 
my head. I proposed going to pass the Autumn at Brighto 1, as you know, 


| but last night I made up my mind that we would go over the water; but 


whether it is to be Havre, or Dieppe, or Paris, or any where else I cannut 
say, but certainly La Belle France. How do you like the idea; I think 
of making a sort of sentimental journey. We will seek adventures. 
Shall we go like Rosamond and Celia? I with « gallant curtal axe,’ dressed 
as a youth. Shall we be mad, Valerie? What say you?” 

I hardly knew what to say, Lady R appeared to have a most un- 
usual freak in her head, and to be a little more odd than usual. Now I 
had no wish to go to France, as I might fall in with people whom I did 
not wish to see; and moreover, from what I had heard of her ladyship’s 
adventures in Italy, | was convinced that she was one of many, I may 
say, who fancy that Lap | may ‘do as they please out of their own 
comets, and I certainly did not wish to figure in her train; I therefore 
replied: 

“1 know my own country well, Lady R , and there cannot be a 
less eligible one for a masquerade. We should meet with too many dés- 
agrémens, if unprotected by male society, and our journey would be any 
thing but sentimental. But if you do go to France, does Lionel accom- 
pany you?” 

“ Well, I do not know, but I should like him to learn the language, I 
think I shall take him. He is a clever boy.” 

“Very,” replied I; “ where did you pick him up ?” 

“ He is a son of my late father’s—(‘ a son of—’ exclaimed I)— tenant, 
or something I was going to say,” continued Lady RB , colouring ; 
“ but I could net recollect exactly what the man was. Bailitf, I think. 
I know nothing about his father, but he was recommended to me by Sir 
Richard before he died.” 

“ Recommended as a servant?” replied 1; “ he appears to me to be too 
good for so menial a position.”’ 

“IT have made him above his position, Valerie ; not that he was recom- 
mended as a servant, but recommended to my care. Perhaps some day 
I may be able to do more for him. You know that we are to go to Lady 
G ’s ball to-night. It will be a very brilliant affair. She gives but 
one during the season, and she always does the thing in good style. Bless 
me, how late it is. The carriage will be round in two minutes; I’ve a 
round of visits to pay.” 

« Will you excuse me. I have promised to take a lesson of Madame 
Gironac.’ 

“Very true; then I must enter upon my melancholy task alone. What 
can be so absurd asa rational aud immortal soul going about distributing 

















[looked up at Master Lionel, and he made such a grimace, that I) 
could hardly keep my couuteuance, and I did not exactly feel satisfied at | 
thus performing, as it were, with a servant; but still, that servant was 
Lionel, who was very unlike other servants. In ten minutes, as pro- 
mised, we were released, mach to my satisfaction. Lionel weut off to 
clean his knives, and I took up my book, and really when I perceived | 
the delight of Lady R— _, at what she called her success, I no longer 
felt any thing like annoyance at having com dlied with her wishes. 

One morning, when Lady R—— had walked out and the page Lionel 
was in the room, I entered into conversation with him, and asked how it 
was that he had been so much better educated than were lads in his po- 
sition in general? 

“ That’s a question that I often ask myself, Miss Valerie,” replied he ; 
“as they say in some autobiographies, the first recollection I have of 
myself was finding myself walking two and two, in a suit of pepper- | 
and-salt, along with about twenty other very little boys, at a cheap pre- | 
pucteey school, kept by the Misses Wiggins. There | remained—no- | 
pody came to see me: other boys talkcd of their papas and mammas—I 
had none to talk about: they went liome at the aller. and brought | 
back toys and plum-cakes; I enjoyed my holidays alone, scraping holes | 
in the gravel, for want of better employment, between my meals, and | 





| perhaps not opening my mouth, or hearing the sound of my own voice, 


more than three or four times in the twenty-four hours. As I had plenty | 
of time for reflection during the vacations, as I grew bigger I began to | 
imagine that somehow or another I must have had a father and mother, 
like the other boys, and began to make very impertinent (as I was told) | 
inquiries about them. The Misses Wiggins gave mea good wigging, as | 
they call it, for my unwarranted curiosity, pointing out the indelicacy of | 
entering upon such subjects, andthas was my mouth stopped. At last [| 
grew up too big fur the school, and was not to be managed by two old 
maids, and I presume it was at their representations that I was at last | 
| 
I ventured to put the forbidden questions to 
her, and she replied#that I had neither father nor mother, that they were | 
both dead, aud that I was educated by the kindness of a great lady, | 


whose dependents they had been, and that the great lady would call and 


Well, about four years ago ( [ was then twelve years old, I was 
told, but my idea is that | am older than they say), I was sent for by, 
Lady R——, and at first I was dressed in a turban and red jacket, and | 
sat on the floor. I was told that I was to be her page, and I liked it very 
much, asI did nothing but ran messages and read books, which 1 was 

very fond of; and Lady R took some pains with me; butas I grew 

bigger, so did I fall off from my high estate, and by degrees descended 

from the drawing-room to the kitchen, My finery was not renewed ; | 
at first I had a plain suit and did my work under the footman, and two | 
years ago, when the footman was sent away, rather than be under the | 
orders of another, I volunteered to do the work, which I have done ever | 
since, and now receive high wages, and wear sugar-loaf buttons, as you | 
perceive. Now, Miss Valerie, that’s all that I know of myself; but I 

suspect that Lady R knows more ; still it may be that what the old 
woman told me was correct, and that I was the child of one of her fa- 
vourite depenuents, and was educated by her in the manner that I was, 








Lae ts | for you know how many odd things she does.” 
am, they press all who have liveries into the service, | 


“ What is your other name, Lionel?” 

‘‘ Bedingfield, I am told, is my name,” replied he. c 

“Have you ever spoken to Lady R———,” inquired I, “ relative to 
your parents?” 

‘«T once did; but she said that they were Sir Richard's people, not 
hers (that is, her father’s, the late baromtet’s,) and that she knew nothing 
about them, except that my father was a steward or bailiff to him in the | 
country, and that he had left directions that she should do something for | 
me. Her ladyship did not appear to be inclined to talk about them much, 
and sent me away as soon as she had told me what I now repeat to ; | 
however, I have found out something since that—but there’s her lady- 
ship’s knock ’—so saying, Lionel vanished. 

Soon after her ladyship’s return, Madame ; 
me two or three times, was announced, I went out of 


/ and therefore I did not wish to remain. 


| company, she is very indiscreet. 


pasteboard ! ” 

We went to Lady G ‘, ball, which was very splendid. i had 
been dancing, for although I was not considered probably good enough 
among the young aristocrats to be made a partner for life, as a partner in 
a waltz or quadrille I was rather in request, for the odium of governess 
had not yet been attached to my name, having never figured in that ca- 
pacity in the metropolis, where | was unknown. I had but a short time 
taken my seat by Lady R , when the latter sprung off in a great 
hurry, after what I could not tell, and her place was immediately occu- 
— by a lady, whom | immediately recognised asa Lady M , who 

ad, with her daughters, composed a portion of the company at Madame 
Bathurst’s country seat. 

“ Have you forgotten me, Mademoiselle de Chateneuf!” said Lady 
, extending her hand. 

“No, my lady, I am glad to see you looking so well. I hope your 
daughters are also quite well?” P 

“Thank you; they look very well in the evening, but rather pale in 
the morning. It isa terrible thing in a London. season, very trying to 
the constitution, but what can we do? we must be out and be seen every 
where, or we lose caste—so many balls and parties every night. The 
fact is, that if girls are not married during the three first seasons after 
they come out, their chance is almost hopeless, for all the freshness and 
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charm of youth, which is so appetising to the other sex, is almost gone. 
No constitution can withstand the fatigue. I’ve often compared our 


young ladies to the carriage horses—they are both worked to death du- 
ring the’season, and then turned out to grass in the country to recover 
themselves, and come up fresh for the next winter. It really is a horri- 
ble life, but girls must be got off. I wish mine were, for what with fa- 
tigue and anxiety I’m worn to ashadow. Come, Mademoiselle de Cha- 
tenceuf, let us go into the next room. It is cooler, and we shall be more 
quiet; take my arm, perhaps we shall meet the girls.” 

I accepted her ladyship’s invitation, and we went into the next roon, 
and took a seat upon a sofa in a recess. 

“Here we can talk without being overheard,” said Lady M ; and 
now, my dear young lady, I know that you have left Madame Bathurst, 
but why I do not know. Is it a secret?” 

“No, my lady; when Caroline went away I was of no further use, 
You may perhaps know that 
I went to Madame Bathurst’s on a visit, and then an unforeseen change 
of circumstances igluced me to remain for some time as instructress to 
her niece.” 

“T heard something of that sort, a kind of friendly arrangement, at 
which Madame Bathurst had good cause to be content. I’m sure I should 
have been, had I been so fortunate ; and now you are residing with Lady 
R——, may I inquire, without presuming too much, in what capacity 
you are with Lady R ‘i 

“T went there as anamanuensis, but I have never written aline, Lady 
R is pleased to consider me as a companion, and I must say that she 
behaves to me with great kindness and consideration.” 

“TI have no doubt of it,” replied Lady M ; but still it - ty" to 
me (excuse the liberty I take, or ascribe it to a feeling of good will,) that 
your position with Lady R is not quite what those who have an in- 
terest iu you would wish. Every one knows how good she is, to say the 
least of it, and you may not be perhaps aware, that occasionally her 
tongue outruns her discretion. In your presence she of course is on her 
guard, for she is really good natured, and would not willingly offend any 
one or hurt their feelings, but when led away by her desire to shine in 
I have been told that at Mrs. W——’s 
dinner party the other day, to which you were not invited, on your name 
being brought up, she called youher charming model, I think that was the 
phrase; and on an explanation being demanded of the term, she said 
that you stood for her heroine, putting yourself in postures and positions 

















| while she drew from nature, as she termed it; and that, moreover, on 
being complimented on the idea, and some of the young men offering, or 
rather intimating, that they would be delighted to stand or kneel at your 
| feet as the hero of the tale, she replied that she had no occasion for their 
Gironac, who had called upon | services, as she had a page or footman, I forget which, who did that por- 
the room, and | tion of the work. Surely this cannot be true, my dear Mademoiselle de 


when I met her in the dining-parlour, she told me that she had brought Chatenceuf 1” 


some of her imitations of flowers on wax, to show them to her ladyship. 

I immediately went up, and asked Lady R if she would like to see | 
them, to which proposal she assented. When Madame Gironac my 
ed her performances, which were very natural and beautiful, her ady- | 
ship was delighted, and purchased several of them, after which I again 
went down stairs, and had along conversation with my warm-hearted | 
little friend. 

“ | don’t like this situation of yours, mademoiselle,” said she, “ nor does | 
my husband. Now I was thinking, 
it would not be a bad plan if you were to learn how to make those flow- 
ers. I will teach you for nothing; and I will teach you what I never 
teach to my pupils, which is how to prepare the wax, and a great many 
other little secrets which are worth knowing.” ; 

“I shall be very glad to learn, my dear madame,” replied I, “ but I can | 
afford to pay you for your time and trouble, and must insist upon doing 
so; if not, I will not be your pupil.” : 

“Well, well, we must not quarrel aboutthat. I know that no one likes 
to be under an obligation, especially one like you—but learn you must— 
so let us arrange for the lessons.” ’ 

I did so; and from that day until I quitted Lady R , L applied 
myself so assiduously to the art, that, with the unreserved communica- | 
tions of Madame Gironac, I became a proficient, and could equal her own | 

yerfurmances—Madame Gironac declared that I excelled her, because 1} 
ad more taste—but to return. ‘ 

“ After I had parted with Madame Gironac, I went up-stairs, and found | 
Lady R sitting at the table, looking at the purchases she had | 
made. 

“My dear Valerie,” cried she, “ you don’t know how you have obliged | 
me by introducing that little woman and her flowers. What a nie | 
and elegant employment for a heroine to undertake—so ladylike. have | 
determined that mine shall support herself by imitating flowers in wax. 
I am just at the point of placing her in embarrassed circumstances, and | 
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Mademoiselle de Chatencuf, that | good-natured! yielded to her caprice, that I shoul 


culiar position than to sneer and ridicule, as others do, behind 


| spread against us, it is known to every 


Oh! how my blood boiled when I heard this. 

How far it was true, the reader already knows; but the manner in 
which it was conveyed by Lady M- __, quite horrified me. I coloured 
up to the temples, and replied, 

“Lady M , that Lady R—— has very often, when I have been sit- 
ting, and she’has been writing, told me that she was taking me as a model 
for her heroine, is very true, but I have considered it asa whim of hers, 
knowing how very eccentric she is. I little thought from my having 
have been so morti- 
That she 





fied as I have been by what you have communicated to me. 


must have been indiscreet, is certain, for it was known only to herself 
and to me.” 


“* And the footman.” 

‘Footman, my lady? There is a boy—a sort of page there.” g 

“ Exactly ; a lad of fifteen or sixteen, a precocious, pert boy, who is 
much indulged by Lady R , and if report says true, is nearer related 
to her than she is willing to acknowledge. Did you never observe that 
there is a strong likeness ?”’ 

“Good heavens, my lady, you surprise me.” 

“ And, I fear, have also aanoyed you; but,” continued Lady M ’ 
laying her hand on mine. “I thought it kinder to let you know your pe- 
our back, 
This is a sad world in one respect: if there is any scandal or alse report 
one but ourselves. We cannot 
find, but rarely, a friend who is so really our friend as to tell us of it. 
The poison is allowed to circulate without the power being given to us 








of applying an antidote—so hollow is friendship in this wor d. My dear 


mademoiselle, I have done otherwise: whether you thank me for it or 
not, I cannot tell; perhaps not, for those who communicate unpleasant 


intelligence, are seldom looked kindly upon.’ . 
“ Lady M ,” replied I, “Ido thank you most heartily. 1 do con- 


sider that you have acted a friendly part. That I have been dreadfully 
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shocked and mortified, I admit,” continued I, wiping away the tears that 
forced their passage ; “ but I shall not give an opportunity for future un- 
just insinuations or remarks, as | bave made up my raind that [shall leave 
Lady R as soon as possible.” , ; 
“ My dear madempiselle, I did uot venture to make you acquainted with 
what ! knew would, to a person of your sensitive mind, be the cause of 
your quitting the protection of Lady R without having considered 
whether an equivalent could not be offered to you ; and I am happy to say 
that I can offer vou a home, and I trust comfort and consideration, if you 
will accept of them. ‘The fact is, that had I known that you had any idea 
of quitting Madame Bathurst, 1 should have made the offer then—unow | 
do so with all sincerity,—but at present you are agitated and annoyed, 
and I willsay no more. If I send the carriage for you to-morrow at two 
o’clock, wiil you do me the favour to come and see me. 1 would call 
upon you, but of course the presence of Lady R would be acheck 
to our free converse. Say, my dear, will you come ?” me 

I replied in the affirmative, and Lady M then rose, and giving me 
her arm, we walked back to the bench which I had left, where I found 
Lady R in a hot dispute with a member of parliament. 

——— 
FROST ON THE WINDOW-PANES. 

To him who has cultivated his perception of the beautiful, there is al. 
ways something in nature to arrest attention, and to afford instruction- 
To him the desolation of winter is relieved by innumerable beauties: he 
enters into the ‘treasures of the snuw;’ he inquires whence comes the 
ice, and ‘the hoary frost of heaven who hath gendered it?’ when ‘the 
waters are hid as with a stone, and the face of the deep is frozen.’* 
What, for example, can be more beautiful than the light feathery foliagé 
which the slow and silent hand of winter paints upon our windows while 
we sleep? It is one of the delights of childhood to gaze on this white 
fairy forest; nor need we regard it with minor interest now, if we are 
ready to apply a few scientific principles to its examination. 

It is perhaps remarkable that this subject, so well calculated to arrest 
attention by its variety and beauty, has scarcely been uoticed by the 
scientific writers of this country ; and on the continent we are only aware 
of two—De Mairan and Carena—who have attempted to investigate it. 

De Mairan, residing in the southern part of France, had not many op- 

















“oe » . . . . : | 
portunities of witnessing the phenomenon in question; but, happening 


to be in Paris in January, 1729, towards the end of a long frost, he no 
ticed, one morning, upon the panes of a window facing the east, some 
beautiful spiral scrolls of foliage, similar to those used in architecture, or 
on damask. The forms were not very well defined, and the intervals be- 
tween the curves were, in some places, occupied by a kind of frosty dust. 
In about an hour the whole melted away. On the next morning, how- 
ever, these figures were more perfectly de. loped; the branches were 
composed of small white oval crystals of re:n wkable hardness. Five or 
siX panes were ornamented with these figures, each pane measuring 64 
inches by 54. From the corner of one of the panes proceeded a sort of 
stem, which branches out as far as the lead-swurk, the curves being con- 
tinned to the adjoining panes. 

The reader is, of course, aware that the frost-work on our window 
panes 's deposited from the vapour floating ia the air of the bed-room 
upon the inner surface of the glass, whenever the cold on the outside is 
sufficient to reduce the temperature of the glass below the freezing point; 
bat the forms assumed by the vapour in freezing are not so easily ac- 
counted for. De Mairau supposed that these forms already exist in the 
glass, and wre produced by the various twistings and turnings which glass 
undergoes in the process of manufacture, while yet in a fluid state; that 
certain minute furrows are thus formed in which the vapour first collects 


and freezes, and so determines the outline, which is afterwards filled up | 


n 
su 


by successive accumulations of frozen vapour, 

In answer to this explanation M. Carena remarks, that the lines and 
strife produced in glass during its manufucture, are gene rally ellipses, or 
waviug figures, bearing uo resemblance to the superb pictures which 
and that the smoothest glass, on which 
no figures ure visible, even with the magnitier, 
beautiful frost foliage. ‘ 

M. de Mairan has also another theory. 


sometimes adorn our windows; 
often produces the most 
He supposes that the motion 
of the hand in cleaning the windows may produce furrows in the glass, 
which may have somethug to do with the trost-work figures. In order 
to getat the value of this opinion, Carena, during the severe winter of 
1814, selected four panes of his window which he cleaned with fine sand, 
as is common in France, rabbing two of them with 
rubbing the third in lines parallel with the upright sides of the winduw- 
frame, and rubbing the fourth in diagonal lines. On the next anorning 
he tound that the trost had very accurately foll 

hand, filling up the little furrows produced by the friction, the space 
tween them being occupied by small angular crystals. In the two panes 
which had been rabbed with a circular motion, the frost appeared like a 
prickly crown, the space in the centre being quite free trom ice, although 
ou a subsequeut moruing it was covered with a smooth layer, not foliated. 
On the outside of the circular space, that is, parallel with the wood-work, 
the part which had not been rubbed, were some beautiful boughs covered 
with foliage. The two other paues exhibited, in the direttions in which 
they had been rubbed, long opaque filaments of frost, with small crystals 
proceeding from them at right angles, or nearly so, resembling a bundle 
of thoras or brambles. These panes also exhibited a far more graceful 
display of foliage in the parts near the wood-work which had not been 


rubbed. 


¢ 
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a circular motion, 


» be- 


Phus it appears, by friction certain figures are impressed on the glass | 


which determine the forms of the frost; but the origin of the beautiful 
foliage, which appeared on those parts of the glass where no friction had 
been exerted, had still to be accounted for. It was entirely ditferent 
from the frost produced on those parts of the glass which had been 
rubbed ; and the foliage of one day seldom resembled that of another, 
even on the same pane. When the exterior cold was moderate, the frost 
was never figured, a temperature many degrees below freezing being re- 
quired to produce the foliage. : 

When the temperature is only a half or a whole degree below the freez- 
ing point (32¢ Fuhr.) the frost does not entirely cover the panes: 
are quite free from it, while others have it in large irregular patches. 
This leads to the curious conclusion that the heat does not escape equally 
from a) parts of the same pane, but passes through some parts with more 
facility than others. This would produce a curling of the vapour as it 
was deposited on the pane. 

That the unequal conducting power of different parts of the same pane 
has something to do with the frosty figures is evident from the fact, that, 
if a body of equal and uniform conducting power be substituted for a 
pane of glass, the foliage disappears entirely. A sheet of copper was 
substituted for a pane of glass, in aroom the temperature of which varied 
between 43° and 50° Fahr. When the temperature of the external air at 
six o’clock a.m. was between 324° and 36¢, the glass panes were perfect 
ly dry, and the metallic pane was covered with dew. Between 32° and 
24 both glass and metal were bedewed ; and the latter more readily and 
abundantly. Between 24° and 20¢ frost was formed on all the panes, but 
most abundantly on the copper. Between 20° and 5o the glass was co- 
vered with most graceful toliage, but the copper had a smooth uniform 
sheet of ice, without any approach to foliation, except near the wood- 
work of the window frame. 

If a copper or a tin-foil disk be fastened to the central part of one of the 
panes on the inside, and asimilar disk be attached to another on the out- 
side, the disk on the inside will be more thickly covered with frost than 














some | 


| to the harsh and heartless Present, and still more unable to tear from his 


_ She Albion. 





becomes increased. It often happens that the barbs which, after a gen- 
tle expiration, are about to form the lines almost straight, become strong- 
ly curved by a second and more forcible expiration. Ina gentle ex pira- 
tion, the vapour remains nearly stagnant on glass, and the curvature of the 
| crystals, which is slight, is towards the centre of the mass of expired air; 
but in a stronger expiration the vapour, after having struck the glass, is 
gradually diffused over the surface in whirls, whereby the barbs are 
| much more strongly curled. : 
It seems probable from this experiment, that, if any force, capable of 
communicating a certain movement to the vapours of the room, were to 
act at the moment when low external temperature had condensed these 
vapours of the glass, this force, combined with the natural force of crys- 
tallisation, would sufficiently account for all the varieties of frost-work 
which adorn our windows. 

It must be remembered that water in freezing or crystallizing under 
ordinary circumstances, is free to act in all directions, but, on a plane 
surface, such as a window pane, it is constrained to act in one direction. 
The surface of glass offers numerous resistances; the radiating and con- 
ducting powers of the same pane are different in different parts; and, in 
addition to all these disturbing causes, there are many local circumstances 
arising from situation, the presence of blinds, window-curtains, and other 
conditions, which cannot be noticed in dealing with general results. 

Thus the reader will see that a good deal of somewhat refined science 
is concerned in trying to explain this beautiful phenomenon. Should this 
notice have the etfect of exciting observation and inquiry curing the pre- 
sent winter, the object of the writer will be a ttained.—London Magazine. 
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AN EVENING WITH OUR LATER POETS. 
R. MONCKTON MILNES. 

| it was on a gleaming morning in April (so speaks a legend older than 
mythology), that the Genius of Hope, issuing from beneath the arch of the 
Rainbow (where floats in air his hihoury shrine, ever fleeting, still re- 
turning), first met the gentle Spirit whose name is Memory. Sadness, 
immortal sadness, rested on her brow; and hardly could the bright Lord 
of the Future win to his gaze that oft reverted eye, which evermore 
| seemed to linger on some far vision fading amid the distant clouds. 
“Come where the young Morn is scattering her first roses on the glow- 
ing East,” he cried; ‘come, melancholy nymph, and with me sinking 
amid her splendours, learn how Hope can pierce to yet unrisen noon! 
You turn away; yet listen. Is there no common bond to unite us? We 
both in this consent ; that for neither is the hard and earthy soil of the 
P.esenta fitting home. Both alike of ethereal birth, not for us is it to 
abide where in the narrow circle of the day that now is, the dull children 
of the Present, with eyes that only seek the dust, toil through their mise- 
rable hour of lite; or mock us with the counterfeit of a Hope and a Re- 
membrance that are but the poor image of the paltry Present itself! Float- 
ing ever above the world, we visit in dreams those better spirits that, 
born tor a higher sphere, even in yonder lonely world, dwell in cireum- 
| fuséd heaven. Speak to ine then in more than these sad sighs. 
, not still on faded shadows melting to uir behind thee, but turn to Hope’s 
enkindled eyes those tearful lids, and they shall sparkle with the light of 
mine !”’ ; 

“TI dread thee, fair, false Spirit,” she sadly said (and her voice was dim 
as the song of a fur off stream at midnight, when, whether it be gushing 
| Waters or singing winds, the listener knows not,) “I dread thee, bright 
| Betrayer! Is not thy pledged truth witnessed to by broken hearts; is 
} not thy own horrible shadow named Despair? Ah, Hy to those two beau- 








| teous bowers of thine, that still as they vanish are renewed, again to van- | 
1, and again to bloom; nor seek to withdraw ine from my silent home, 


is! 
Is 


where I dwell, and wander weeping, among the voiceles spectres of dead 
| joys. Around me they love to gather; and gathering, image to my 
| thought the perished Past; even as the dim moonbow at midnight sha- 
jdows forth yon glittering arch wherein thou rejoicest, Spirit, to abide.” 
And yet, as she spoke, nearer and nearer cam: 
tom, drawn by resistless eyes in which all the - 


mirrored ; shrinkin 
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+} ; 
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and tremulously blest she came; and in the 
: blaze of morn they met, and they were happy. 

It wasastrange love; and marvellous was the mutual influence and 
change of both. From that hour it has been that Memory herself has 
learned to smile—sadly perhaps, but still to smile; in the visions of the 
| Past, ( ')a melancholy mystery of joy has been inwo- 
}ven; 
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secin 
kindlir 





who knows it not 
ehiuldhood, and 


| the eve of Age 


| ; events have but to retreat into the past to become trans- 


figured and glorified. 


j umphant anticipation of happiness to come! 
} Nor loug was that heavenly spousal unblest. An infant Spirit was soon 
| visible disporting among the cloud-palaces; at times with his joyous sire 
bathed inth» fresh glow of sunrise, at times resting in his meek mother's 
| bosom amid the sad magnificence of the sunset heavens. 
| creature, of pensive Memory and exulting hope; the winged Faéry who 
| brings down to earth the language of Heaven, and tells to Heaven the 
poop of exiled earth; the inspired Infant, glory-crowned, lyre-armed, 


who is this—who can this be—but blessed pogsy ? 





ibly amid the unfathomable interspaces that divide from each other the 
rolling worlds—spaces unpeopled, as blind mortals deem, but, in truth, 
| ever crowded with busy and multitudinous life )—among the unseen Pow- 
} ers that rule the destinies of the universe, the bright Child soon became 
| acceptable and beloved. Midway between mortal and immortal, he con- 
| ciliated each with each. The celestial powers grew to acknowledge 
congenial thoughts with man, as they listened to this ardent interpreter 
| of man, and understood how much of divine is inwoven in man’s nature ; 
| how he strives—unsuccessfully strives—tor native heaven, and in the midst 
of weakness, with an eye mere potent than his arm, beholds the glory he 
fails to grasp, and perceives the affection he cannot realize. They saw— 
for Poesy taught them to see—how before him, amid all his misery, there 
ever gleams—now faintly, now more full and fair—the unapproachable 
Ipxat, the Revelation of transcendent Beauty, from their own world; and 
recognizing in the inspired Child of Hope ‘and Memory, the representa- 
tive of all god-like strivings in humanity, they marked the authentic to- 
kens of his birth, when they observed how, in the power of his spirit, 
man, unable to apply the bright apparition of perfection that haunts him, 


inmost soul the dear conception itself, habitually, irresistibly, transfers to 
the Past and the Future—to the illusive words of Memory and Hope— 
the Beauty and Happiness the Present refuses to receive ! 

This is a leaf torn from the Records of the upper world. We must not 
delay to comment upon the fragment; those who require the commentary 
would be little benefited by receiving it. 

Meanwhile it is wondrous to observe how the voice of the parents’ spi- 
rit is heard alternately to speak in the divine Child. Sometimes both are 
so blended and interwoven (a3 you have marked the mingled expression 
of the parents strangely blended in an infant’s face), that it were hard to 
determine whether Hope or Memory—the spirit of the Future or of the 
| Past—be more manifest in the combination; the glow and ardour of the 
| one, or the mournfal majesty of the other. The Ideal Beauty—which 1 | 





Guze | : 
| therein mingled, yet the materials are God’s and no perversity ¢ 
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youth, and manhood, have borrowed celestial tints to | 


lhe brighter genius of Hope, again, has learned | 
. ‘ sao | } Per ) " > rs ‘ 

»wed the motion of his | to shade and mitigate the splendours of his brow; soberer hues invest his | 
form; the recollections of Memory have taught him to correct the too tri- | 


The Child, the | 


| 
| 


and unconquered, though thus armed,—the Witness, the Sympathizer, the | 
| Consoler, the illuminator of the Past, the prophet of the greater future,— | 


And among the ethereal Powers (the manifold spirits who dwell invis- 


any other part of the pane ; but that portion of the other pane which cor- | 0 Poetry as the Spirit of the bodily Frame—seems in such a case to hover 
responds to the disk on the outside, will be entirely free from frost. This | 2 both worlds, and to borrow from both; to linger now amid the Actual 
remarkable difference admits of easy explanation. A large portion of the | made glorious in the visions of memory, now amid the Possible made | 


heat of the room escapes through the window until the glass is suflicient- 
ly coo), first to condense, and afterwards to freeze upon its surface, a por- 
tion of the vapour of the room. The metal disk on the outside, how ever, 
reflects back the heat, which would otherwise ea¢ ape into the air, and 
thus preserve that part of the glass which it covers, at a higher tempera- 
ture than other parts of the same pane; and, as glass isa very bad conduc- 
tor of heat, the adjacent parts are not affected by this portion, which is 
kept too warin to condense the vapour of the room. With respect to the 
metal disk on the inside, the case is different; metal being a good reflec- 
tor, but a bad absorber of heat, all the heat of the room which falls on the 
disk, is reflected back again, s the part of the gl 
the disk; the glass therefore soon sinks to the temperature of the outer 
air, and, in its turn, cools down the metal disk to a point much lower 
than the rest of the glass, and hence the greater deposit of moisture on the 
inner metallic disk. 

Another beautiful experiment throws conside light upon the 
forms assamed by frost upon the window pane If, when the cold is 
tolerably severe, we breathe lightly against a well-cleaned window pane, 
there will be formed, in a few minutes, a figure somewhat fine a 
quill pen, the barbs being represented by threads of ice proceeding on 
both sides from a common shaft or barrel, and having only aslight curva- 
ture. li, however, we breathe more forcibly, the curvature of the barbs 
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* Job xxxviii. 22, 29, 30. 





| real in the visions of Hope; Imagination the glad and busy servant of ei- 
ther. But sometimes the strain is more distinct and definite. The youth 
of nations, as of men, is full of Hope; and so is their Poesy; a joyous, hap- 
py out-breathing, in which every picture (and their whole language is in 
pictures), is laid in brilliant dyes. The Old Age of the world, on the other 
| hand, brings thought ; and with th might, sorrow. All has been tried in 
j turn; and little seems to remain but the lees and dregs of time. Such | 
| feelings of sadness and desolation belong to Humanity itself—continu: 
corporate Humanity—as truly asthe Individual Man: for through the un- 
broken transmission and accumulation of knowledge. all reflective Hu-} 
manity co nd experience, and 
In truth, no thoughtful spirit can 
history ; ‘ 
be an inevitabl portion of 
1 he is cast; he 1s a student of Earth’s long and sad experience 
thoug! t were his own We, then, whodwell in the vesper twilight of | 
lime a} ull we not receive its shadows? How sh ill the youngest ri f us 
rejoice amid worn and withered world? The mournful spirit Me- 
mor y, pathetic in even its brightest visions, becomes the presiding power 
} of almost all the poetry such a w : 
| sal heart 








us, | 


mes to have its own single personality 
lives and grows and feels as one Man 7 
help identifying itself with the world’ 
nally be, the man feels himself t 
which ! 


he 
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young though pe 


the age in 


1 if 
rid receives as interpreting the univer- 
We grope among the relics of the past for old enchantments 
and try to revive the dying embers, and strive to live again in a worl 
where all was mystery ani adventure, and the soul of man still tarrie 
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amid that half-revealing light in whose glimmer alone Imagination—no 


ry, 20 


noon-day sunflower—puts forth all the richness of her bloom, and all 


the magic of her fragrance.* And justas, refugees from the present, and 
hardly daring to hope, we love in those days to recall the shadows of old- 
world history, so yet more do we love, to a degree ho unprecedented 
in the poetry of other times, to linger among those of our own youth. It 
is but another and more familiar development of the same principle; the 
man is his own world; and to the habitual faith of the heart, every life 
begins, as the world began, in Paradise! , 

ut still and ever, when the soul of man rises above the world, on 
| these wings it soars; no doubt, the accurate depiction of Fact will itself 
instruct or amuse ; no doubt, when Fact itself is affecting, will affect; no 
| doubt, when affecting Fact is musically told, will delight; and the art to 
| accomplish this is a pleasing and a happy Art. But—for essential poetry, 
| the creative Power im its high and peculiar sense, it descends to us from 
the region of a beauty and perfection that fact, though indispensable as 
the bough to the soaring bird, yet simply as Fact, can seldom, if ever 
sup ply; and the Present, to become essentially poetic, must receive the 
reflection of alight above and beyond it. Our Parable aims at no mi- 
nuteness of scientific accuracy, nor will endure a train of specific ualifi- 
cations; it expresses enough, if it express this—that Poesy, by in erent 
right and energy, stretches forth into the realms of what has been (im- 
agined into pleasurable beauty,) or of what might be and may be (quick- 
ened thereto by the impulses of hope ;) that these are the haunts from 
which it mainly blesses the subject world. Even in its very Despair 
(for there is a poetry of such,) its Despair is to shatter, or tosee shattered, 
the glorified image that these have furnished ! setae 

And yet, no doubt the Present itself, in its profound simplicit y, is pe 
etic ; but it is such to those only wno either can catch its own hidden life 
and in dwelling misery, or who can invest it with colourings not its own ; 
and for both, we may be sure the seer must first be endowed with a 
power to gather around him the rich recollections of Memory, and the 
glorious possibilities of Hope ; among these is born and grows the Ideal, 
which afterwards divinizes the Present ; and this, too—even though it be, 
as we willingly recognise, among the greatest gifts of the poetic mspira- 
tion, to see aright the very things that are around us, to see them down 
to that divine depth where the Real and the Ideal are blended, and Poe- 
try and Truth are one! 

So far are we indeed from overlooking this in our estimate, that we be- 
lieve that to create for our age the true Poetry of the Present, but of the 
Present glorified in the light of the Future, the Poetry of Hope—joyous, 
on-lookmg, prospective,—might fairly be set forth as at this hour the ap- 
propriate task and office of the highest imaginative genius among us.— 
‘To untold to our hearts, a new and better image of themselves; to teach 
| us no longer to rest satisfied with the resources, however precious, ot the 
| Past; to give utterance to the onward tendencies of the universal Heart; 
to furnish the imaginative interpretation of the age’s deep desire i—this 
were the proper function of the true Prophet of the Time. No doubt 
there is something divine in every age, could we but penetrate to 1t; the 
world and its history is, after all, ihe work of God—the work of God as 
truly as the eternal heavens, and the green earth, and the heaving ampli- 
tude of ocean are His work. And though man’s marring perversity be 
an anni- 
hilate them. While, again, reflect that this weakness and this wicked- 
ness are applicable to all ages no less than to our own; yet how readily 
we seem to catch the divine element in the far and dream-like Past—that 
Past in which our own despised Present w ill yet be absorbed and in its 
turn beautitied. We ourselves then ask for the inspired Man who will 
open to us the hidden aivinity of the time that now is, by suffusing it 
with the glory of the time that shall be; we demand the gifted seer who 
will give us not merely the lovely images of the elder day, but the Ideal 
and high Exemplar of our own. ” We require one who will say to us, and 
suy in tones we cannot choose but hear, ‘‘ Behold where ye now stand, 
sons of men! and mark whither ye travel; observe what new powers 
and principles, hardly known to yourselves, are now swelling to their 








| development; behold what ye are—bnt only say that ye may see and 
>to the bright phan- | 
oys of all eternity 


know what ye may yet be!” Such a man, no doubt, must be, in some 
sense, “beyond his age;” he must stand on the head-land height of the 
Present, that he may see far and clear into the coming time ; but he must 
nevertheless be intimately and deeply imbued with the essential spirit 
of hisownage. The mightiest athlete cannot bound forward, if you re- 
move the ground from beneath his feet; the profoundest and most enrapt 
of the sons of song cannot soar into the empyrean from any but the famu- 
liar ground of known fact and feeling. The man of whom we speak is 
one who thoroughly understands his age, and gives it voice ; but one who, 
while the world is listening, and with glad surprise acknowledging its 
inspired spokesman, can modulate insensibly his strain, ull the fascinated 
listener is gradually won into the noble region, and, feeling himselt for 
the while a citizenof a better clime, learns at last to make that clime 
permanently his own. In tracing, then, as we have done, the birth of the 
Poetic power to the deep, irrepressible desire of man for a glory not 
now revealed—a glory that he fondly ascribes to the vanished past and 
the imagined future; in beholding the cradle of the infant rocked by 
sighing Remembrance on the oue side, and smiling Hope on the other— 
its parents aud preservers,—you must not charge us with forgetting the 
claims of the Present, when we tell you that it is on this same Present 
we would have these rich stores largely lavished; that it is to the gifted 
interpreter of the mystery of the present, the director of its cause, the 
animater of its energy—to him who, in whatever form, or multiplicity of 
forms (for they are endless,) will, directly or indirectly, open out to 
men the grandeur of themselves, and their destinies, and their universe, 
in special relation to their existing epoch, we would be inclined to as- 
sign the highest and rarest honours of the Muse. 

“The office of criticism is humble; it can but feebly suggest what oth- 
ers are vigorously to execute. We believe that, over and above the 
store of imagery and sentiment derived either from the association of the 
Past or that human nature which is common to all times, the age we 
live in is not destitute of its own peetical elements. We cannot look 
abroad upou the astounding material conquests of man, and their proba- 
ble consequences, without recognising in them a new and impressive 
object for the exalting offices of the Imaginative Faculty. These mag- 
nificent triumphs have surely their poetical aspect ; he who groaned in 
spirit as he beheld the uncouth form of the first steam-packet that tra- 
versed romantic Leman, did but scanty justice to the real rights and pow- 
ers of imagination. Nor can the results of these achievements be relin- 
quished to geography and statistics only. Consider but the rapid advan- 
ces to unlimited commnnication among mankind (of late, in one depart- 
ment, brought, by the single invention, to a pitch which rivals miracle,) 
and the resultant tendency to association on a vast scale, of great por- 
tions, or of the whole race—an association not the less practically real, 
even though national distinctions should remain undisturbed ; consider 
the antiquation of the ordinary conceptions of the connective links that 
bind together tribes and peoples, and the substitution of other and vast- 
er notions in their reom, that must imperceptibly accompany these great 
universal changes; a subject around which so much of poetry has ever 
gathered, and in all its variations must ever gather; consider how little 
real sympathy can thus be expected to survive for the narrow histories 
and petty events of former time, and how in their room the imagination, 
accommodating itself to the change, will be sure to provide its own am- 
pler food; consider how, even at this day, a National Epic would be al- 
most hopeless, as for other reasons, so in no small degree from this, that 
cultivated minds already find it almost impossible to restrict their sym- 
pathies, as of old, to the fortunes of single tribes, even though they pe 
their own - and can apprehend the sublime in hardly any narrative o* 
man and his fortunes, which is not in some way connected with the 
general prospects of the race; a tendency begun by Christianity (wit- 
ness its poetical bearing in the great modern epics, those of Dante and 
Milton,) and now wonderfully promoted by the rapid growth of social 
and commercial unity among all nations. 

The progress of good government, slow, indeed, but certain, and tend- 
ing powertully to support this brotherhood of nations, has also its own 
magnificent Future: to which, in the same scale of maguitude, the past 
history of the world has absolutely no parallel at all. The history of the 
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This new-born euthusiasm for the Middle-ages, and their Religion, . 
a feeling natural enough in its Imaginative 
In 
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largely owing to this feeling— 
bearings, however preposterously inapplicable to practical purposes. 
infancy, men may dream themselves into the midweval world; but no pow- 
er om earth can really put back the Clock of Time by one century of its 
movement. You may indeed, and without much difficulty, distigure or 
trarisform the recording Dial (which is History), till it belie itself ; but 
you cannot interfere with the play of the intertor me¢ hanisin itself; —2s8 
well attempt to arrest the rotation of the earth, yourself a portion of the 
mass you would control! Thank God, you cannot; it were a dangerous 
and delusive gift for man, this incommunicable prerogative of the royalty 
of Heaven. Let us be content with our own place in the mighty process 
sion of ages; better is it in the worst of times to “ fall into the hand of the 
Lord, for his mercies are great,” than to “ fall into the hand of Man;’ 
better to trust to the movements of Providence, than the short-sighted 

perverse, and almost always more or less selfish substitutions and renoy@* 
tihns of human theorizers! 
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world seems thus assuredly to be tending to forms altogether unlike the 
old received materials of Poetry; so much so, that. those materials, ex- 
cept where the illusion is very elaborately prepared and fortified, are Ls 
pidly failing to engage and excite. It seems to us that he who co 
thoroughly enter into the spirit of all this present and prospective rere 
lution, and give it utterance in ae words, an catch the 8 
Idea! which it labours to express (for no doubt our own time has its Idea 
—even as the old Greek heroic age, or the brilliant Periclean age, or the 
majestic story of imperial Rome, or the grotesque and superstitious, but, 
in its own way, sublime and energetic, medieval period)—that such a 
man might sing a strain the world would start to hear, aud instruct us 
through the organ of Imagination with a power and efficacy every thought- 
ful heart would acknowledge aud revere. ‘ ‘ 

And, in fact, what but this very principle gave its peculiar aed to, 
perhaps, the noblest age of our poetry, to the profound and original men 
of our Elizabethan period? What but this intense spirit of the arene 
and the Real, glorified by this transcendent power of imaginative exalta- 
tion? Itis this which thrills us, in the deeper things of ‘ord, and Web- 
ster, and Deckar (for the drama of that day often takes its place in the 
highest regions of pure poetry ;) this which gives its pervading no “ 
everything alike of Shakspeare himself. Their material, the stuff an 
ground on which they labour, is the uature—the living, active, earnest 
nature—with which we are familiar, but it is something more, and higher ; 
the proportions are preserved, but the whole design is on a nobler and 
grander scale. It may be urged, indeed, that in these men the nature it- 
self was not that of ¢heir time, but of all time; and, no doubt, in every 
real exhibition of nature there must be a large element essential and un- 
changeable; nay, perhaps, we may admit that it is among the excellen 
cies of these writers, that that permanent element (the true preserving 
salt to perpetuate the undecaying freshness and flavour of works of 
genius) bears so large a proportion to the entire. Yet we must not over- 
rate this fact. These men unquestionably owed a good deal to their age, 
though we willingly graut they nobly redeemed the obligation, The 
Elizabethan time, in England, was eminently adapted for great thinkers, 
whether in prose or rhyme. It was an age of change, but of respectful 
and deep-meditated change ; an age in which there was singularly united 
(as in the illustrious woman who presided over it) a wise reverence for 
the past, with an earnest and courageous on-looking for the future. Such 
is, perhaps, the richest and most pregnant seed-time of great Poetry. 
Engtish society in those days abounded in what may be styled, the moral 
picturesque; infinite varieties of character placed in infinite and striking 
varieties of circumstance. Shakspeare, it it true, would have been him- 
self at any time; indolence excepted (of which the long and vacant story 
of his later life furnishes so grievous a proof,) he could hardly have passed 
through the world unmarked in any age where there beat a human heart 
to be read and recorded; and on this very account we are more incliaed 
to draw our characteristics and conjectures from that corona of contem- 
porary writers—interior, indeed, to him to whom none is equal, but yet 
most gifted men—who, by his side, pons the English stage with breath- 
ing lite. Like him ¢hey often had to descend to the level of mixed and 
vulgar audiences, and sometimes bartered the reverence of posterity for 
the laughter of the “Globe” and the “ Fortune ;” but on the whole, 
what calm and accurate appreciation of the heart of man !—what ex- 
quisite sense of beauty!—what variety, versatility, and spirit!—with 

what a trusting faith they confide in the inherent power of truth and re- 














So far the author of Wallenstein and William ‘Tell; a true evangelist 
of the Ideal. And now with the last echoes of his sonorous words, the 
last rose-tints are fading upon the snowy peaks; that burnished brassy 
gleam so peculiar to clear winter sunsets, and the infinite variety of un- 
named hues that lie in wavy clouds along the sky through the finer hours 
of snowy seasons, are fast sobering into universal grey—the Quaker 
livery of demurest Eve; the first young stars, with that bluish silvery 
twinkle that belongs to the same time, are awake; the cold is arctic, 
and we must really close the shutters; Sunset was fitting for high mus- 
ings on Poetry and the Ideal, Candle-light, after all, is good enough for 
reviewing. ; 

We have said much of the poetical embodiment of the spirit of our own 
epoch; and perhaps among the best preparatives for such a task, might be 
the attempt to perform the same office for other contemporary nations 
and societies. The peculiar intellectual gift which even this requires is, 
however, eaneseey rare; the calum non animwm mutant, in expressing 
a graver moral truth, sufficiently implies the difficulty of such an assump- 
tion of the spirit and genius of tribes uufamiliar to us; though we are 
strongly inclined to think the poetical management of this undertaking 
really much easier than that of the former. The ia ra facility 
with which the imagination is usually excited by the distant in space 
(almost as much as in time), as contrasted with the almost inevitable in- 
fluence of familiarity to remove its objects out of the sphere of poetical 
effect, is a material comparative advantage—an advantage which is per- 
petually testified in the ready acceptance of the imaginary marvels of 
travellers, by those whose incredulity is absolutely impenetrable with re- 
gard to any narrative in the least transcending common experience, whose 
scenery and personages belong to their own clime, On the other hand, 
it sometimes happens that there is some preliminary labour required, in 
order at first to overcome the vis inertia of the reader, and move the 
sluggish imagination into sympathy with new and unusual topics. The 
absolute novelty of facts may increase their philosophical importance, 
but it seldom augments their poetical value in exactly the same ratio. 
There must be some community of elements between the familiar and 
the new, in order to allow the Fancy to glide with unconscious ease, or 
joyous willingness, from the one region of employment to the other. And 
no doubt in effecting this transition, in the “art pontifical,” that bridges 
this passage, lies the chief secret of that rare skill which transfers us from 
place to place, and enables us truly to breathe the atmosphere of each ; 
which, in more than words, modo Thebis, modo ponit Athenis ; which 
speaks the language and interprets the feelings, and teaches us to think 
in the spirit, of distant climes. , ? 

A very clever and interesting little volume happens to lie before us, in 
which this, ina certain degree, is attempted for the East; the “ Palm 
Leaves” of Mr. R. Monckton Milnes. We shall dedicate an hour to mus- 
ing over his pretty volume, and the thoughts it suggests, 1n our own some- 
what discursive way of criticism; thanking the change that at this mo- 
ment enables us to sun ourselves in the cloudless sky, and breathe the 
perfumed air, of those soft Eastern thoughts and topics, in the very depth 
of this most mournful of all past—may God grant of all future—Irish 
winters ! : 

This agreeable writer does not appear to have aimed so much to abso- 
lutely personate the Eastern, and immerse himself unreservedly in the 
feelings of the East, as to interpret those feelings to the West, through 








ality to atfect and shake the soulof man !—how clearly (untaught but by 
native Bagacity) they see their mark, and how straight and sure they go 
for it !—how firm and uushaken their hold, in despite of false models, on 
the sole indestructible means of «esthetic excellence, to wit, the hand that 
vigurously grasps the substance of trath, and the eye that ever sees it in- 
vested in the ennobling forms and colours of imagination ! 

In their time, then, and according to the measure of their gift, these 

men discharged the function of the Poet; living amid the present and the 
real, they scorned it not indeed, but still less were they brought under 
its subjection; they revered it in its interior essence, for it is God’s work- 
mauship, however debased:—they raised it in its manifestations to the 
height of their own spirit—God’s nobler workmanship still. In aiter 
times, the poetic oftice, so called, became more mechanical in England ; 
meu grew secretly afraid to commit themselves to that huge and turbid 
deep, the natural human heart; they had no compass and no stars for 
sailing such an ocean. They kept to the coast, and they laid down its 
bearings in charts (be justice done them!) of minute and exquisite accu- 
racy. They became delicate designers in miniature, accomplished me- 
chanists of verse ; admirable moral epigrammatists ; engravers, not paint- 
ers; every form was clear and: sharp in outline, but for that very reason, 
nothing was vast, unbounded, infinite. The old divine Tradition of verse 
was lost; a heresy from Frauce had supplanted it. The deeper mysteries 
of the soul were set aside to make room for a Socinianism of poetry—for 
a narrow, confined, and sensuous conception of the great object of the 
poet’s imitation and worship. From the earlier years of this century the 
old light has seemed once more to dawn upon us; let us hope that the 
noon ofits Day is even yet to come. 
_ Butwe must abridge. The function of the Poet—taking the word in 
its widest sense, aud in whatever language he speaks, even the language 
of colours on canvas, even the deep language of musica! harmonies—the 
specific and essential office of the Poet is this—As the Divine is the In- 
terpreter of Duty, and the Philosopher the Interpreter of pure Truth, even 
s0 is the Poet the Priest of the Beautiful. Of all these alike it is indeed 
the office to teach men to realize their own spiritual nature, and through 
spiritual organs to live in a spiritual world. And hence their offices are 
otten blended, and they seem to occupy at times each other’s place; for 
how indeed can regions which doubtless are ultimately bound in one su- 
preme Unity, be ever wholly severed! The Philosophy is best which after 
its thousand voyages of Discovery anchors at last on the solemn shores of 
Religion, and through all the laws of Nature beholds with pleased wonder 
that harmony of form and motion and quantity which is the inwoven Po- 
etry of the Universe ;—and that Poetry is in its turn surest and most per- 
manent which builds on philosophic truth, or at the least delights to har- 
mouize with its teachings ;* and that Theology, again, is noblest which 
sees in its divine Object the last substance of ‘Truth, and the source and 
centre of immortal Beauty. To the Poet belongs, however as to the 
others, his special and distinctive task ; to invest the universe in grandeur 
and beauty, and each object in its owu beauty—the terrible, and even the 
deformed, being not without a relative, esthetic excellence of their own, 
as stimulating imagination and emotion; to elevate his fellow-men 
through the pleasurable potency of the Beautiful; and thus in a manner 
through the attraction of Beauty ; to do for the soul perpetually and per- 
manently what Love, while its enthusiasm abides, etfects so wondrously 
in even the rudest human heart. 

aoe eee ae of Man should he be who is called to this vocation 
and ministr Let us reply in the v — i i 
than we rs employ, bat the poke eer en oy ey : = y - 

yond most 
men to have earnestly laboured to realize the picture he drew, and make 
his own life an high and harmonious Poem. 
_ “ The Artist,” savs Schiller,t “ it is true, is the son of his Age; but pity 
- = be t its pupil or even its favouritel Let some beneficent di- 
yinity snatch him whe ing fi i 
pe Reape ake oe from the breast of bis mother, and 
he milk of a better time, that he may ripen to his full sta- 
ture beneath a distant Grecian sky. And having grown to manhood let 
him return, a foreign shape, into his country; not Rewever to delight it 
by his presence, but dreadful, like the son of Agamemnon, to purify it. 
I he Matter of his works he will take from the present, but their Form he 
will derive from a nobler time; nay from beyond all time, from the abso- 
lute unchanging unity of hisown nature. Here from the pure Ether of 
his spiritual essence flows down the Fountain of Beauty, uncontaminated 
by the pollutions of ages and generations, which roll to and fro in their 
turbid vortex far beneath. His matter Caprice can dishonour, as she has 
eunobled it; but the chaste Form is withdrawn from her mutations. 
ae Man has lost his dignity, but Art has saved it, and preserved 
It for him in expressive marbles. T'ruth still lives in Fiction, and from 
the copy the original will be restored. 
re But how is the Artist to guard himself from the corruptions of his 
time which on every side assail him? By despising its decisions. Let 
hun look upwards to his dignity and the Law, not downwards to his hap- 
piness and his wants. Free alike from the vain activity that longs to 
pes ne its traces in the fleeting instant, and from the querulous spirit of 
od eaien that measures by the scale of perfection the meagre product 
the state et him leave to mere I uderstanding, which 18 here at home, 
ot ih e of the Actual, w hile he strives, by uniting the possible with 
ssary, to produce the Ideal. This let him imprint and express 
mand in truth ; imprint it in the sport of his imagination and the 
St ofhis actions; imprint it in all sensible and spiritual forms, and 
‘ Silently into everlasting time.” 
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the medium of Western reason and imagination. And we repeat, that 
except with extraordinary power of objectivitat (as our German neighbours 
style it), this is no doubt the safer undertaking ; more likely to be natural, 
honest, and true. To breathe the mental atmosphere of Orientalism is in 
many respects a descent from our actual position; it is no easy matter to 
rid ourselves of our own gifts; for good or evil, the intellectual power that 
slumbers—hardly lives—in the Oriental, must work, survey, penetrate, 
infer, predict in the accomplished Englishman. Mr. Milnes, whom, if 
we rightly remember, no less than three sister volumes of poetry have 
already made favourably known to the public, seems to us to have verv 
happily, and even at times profoundly, seized some of the better spirit 
of Mohammedan life ; assuredly could the Osmanli condescend to reflect 
at all on the criticism of the Infidel, even his self-complacent super- 
ciliousness could hardly complain of so mild a censor. 

And no doubt to one fresh from the ferment and restlessness of Europe. 
there is a certain charm in the comparative repose ofthat oriental life. 
Its external gravity, decorum, and ceremoniousness ; its quiet enjoyment 
of the present, uutroubled alike by forecast or regret; the very simplicity 
of the general tone of thought; the unbroken uniformity of manner; the 
st rms of passion, when they do arise, rapid, direct, transitory,—these 
are characteristics which we can well conceive attractive to the wearied 
spirit of the tourist from more boisterous and busy climes. The very tran- 
quillity of fading empire addsto the impression. The capital itself, with 
all its imperishable grandeur and beauty, as seen from its glittering Bos- 
phorus, stands amid a solitude; within some hundred yards of its walls, 
the plain behind it extends to silence and desolation. The empire has the 
interest and dignity of sure decay. Deep inward decline has pervaded 
every portion of its vast frame: its occasional bursts of vigour are but the 
convulsions of protracted dissolution. The separation of the elements 
may indeed be arrested; but no power can restore the energy of life. 
To traverse its provinces, whether in Asia or Europe, is to traverse ruins 
more venerable than the ruins which hallow its landscapes ; it is te move 
amid the desolated chambers of the mouldering edifice of empire !—Dub- 
lin University Mag.—T'o beresumed newt week. 
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THE CONSCRIPT. 


A SKETCH FROM PARISIAN LIFE. 

In a narrow street of a poor suburb of Paris there stood, two or three 
years ago,a small and obscure fruiterer’s shop, where a few withered 
cabbages and some stale fruit placed at the door made a melancholy show ; 
whilst on the shelves within were symmetrically arranged baskets, which, 
though complaisautly supposed by customers to contain something, were, 
in reality, quite empty. 

“ Mathieu Giraud, Fruitier,” was written in large and half-effaced let- 
ters above the door of this humble abode. There was no one in the 
shop; but in a small back-room beyond it two women were seated. 
They spoke but little, and busily plied their needles, though one of them 
®ccasionally glanced towards the shop, as if expecting some customer to 
enter; but the precaution was needless: it remained vacant; and at 
every glance the woman sighed, and once more resumed Ler work. The 
back-room was small, and almost bare. A dingy bed, half-hidden ina 
recess, a table, and a few chairs of painted deal, were ail the furniture 
it contained. It was dark, moreover, as all back-rooms have been from 
time immemorial, and the dull glimmering light which streamed from 
the high narrow window appeared to increase rather than diminish the 
oun gloom of the place. The two women were seated near the light, 
which feli full upon,them. They were both somewhat advanced in years ; 
and their pale and wrinkled features bespoke a life of poverty and care. 
They were sisters, but notwithstanding their relationship, very different 
in temper and personal appearance. Antoinette Giraud, the fruiterer’s 
wife, was tall and thin, a simple, meek-looking woman, long accustomed 
to misfortune, to which she had at length submitted with a kind of indif- 
ference, proceeding more from a broken — than from resignation. 
Ma tante Anne, or Aunt Anne, the name under which her sister was gen- 
erally known, was, on the contrary, a brisk little creature, full of spirit 
and fire, with many mysterious winks, and nods, and prophetic hints, 
which it was not given to everybody to understand. She was a firm be- 
liever in dreams, and held cards, as a means of divination, in great rever- 
ence: indeed she trusted to them, and her nightly visions, in almost 
every important occurrence of her life; and notwithstanding her repeated 
failures, held her faith inthem unchanged. It might, indeed, have been 
supposed that Anne lived for the mere purpose of dreaming. As she 
had never been married—her unlucky dreams having, she said, always 
come in the way just as she was on the point of contracting a matrimo- 
nial engagement—she had for many years resided with her sister Antoi- 
nette; thus, however, escaping only a few of the cares of matrimony. 
The two females had been for some time sewing in silence, when An- 
toinette, pausing in her work, suddenly observed in a melancholy tone, 
‘No, no, I have no hope, Anne; my poor Jean will not get a good num- 
ber. His father and I have always been unlucky, and we shall be so to 
the end.’ And che old woman shook her head despondingly. 

“Ha! Antoinette,” replied Anne with mysterious solemnity, ‘if Jean 
had only listened to me ™ would have consulted Mademoiselle Lenor- 
mand before she died, and then we should have known what number he 
was to get, and whether he was to be a soldier or not. But no; he al- 
ways said it was throwing away money. Young people don’t believe in 
anything now-a-days.”” And Anne shook her gray head even more sadly 
than her sister. 

“If I were only dead, they could not take Jean from you,’ 
broken voice, which proceeded from the bed in the recess. 
“Did you speak, Mathieu?” inquired Antoinette, going up to the 
couch of her paralysed husband. 

“ Aye, aye,” he muttered, without making a direct reply, ‘ Heaven 
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tion of Man.) 








“Aye, he has no chance,” sadly repeated his wife, resuming héer 
seat } 


Mathieu and Antoinette Giraud had been married for many years, and 
had begun their wedded life with every apy ag of happiness. In one 
sense they had indeed been perfectly happy; but so far as worldly mat- 
ters were concerned, they had had to endure all the trials of poverty and 
misfortune combined. After struggling for some time —e the diffi- 
culties which surrounded them, they had at last been obliged to give in, 
and leave their neat and comfortable fruiterer’s shop in the Rue St. 
Honoré for one in the suburbs of the city. Scarcely had they removed 
to their new lodgings, when Mathieu became sed. This unhappy 
event cast upon his wife the sole burden of attending to shop and 
supporting the family. To this task, notwithstanding her strenuous ef- 
forts, Antoinette would have proved wholly inefficient, but for the aid 
she received from her only son, then a youth of fifteen. Jean Giraud 
was scarcely out of his apprenticeship, though he had the heart and 
courage of a man; he was a locksmith by e, but, on account of his 
youth, did not earn, with all his industry, more than a few francs a-week 
On this scanty sum, and the little that Antoinette and Anne made by their 
sales in the shop, and their exertions in the shape of resem sei the 
whole family contrived to live: no easy task, considering that old Ma- 
thieu's illness was very expensive. Still, they did live, parr wer sr 
often proudly observed, ‘ without owing a single sous to anybody.’ 

The French working-classes have, generaily speaking, a deep and 
wholesome horror of debt. 

As Jean grew older, his earnings increased, and some comfort began to 
reign in the little family. A few hundred francs even went to the savings’ 
bank: but this was only a provision for the approaching time when Jean 
would aapeeny be snatched from his parents to enter the army, accord- 
ing to the laws of the French conscription. The fated epoch had now 
arrived: Jean was twenty-one; and on the next day he was, with the 
other youths of the neighbourhood, to proceed to the mairie ; and there, 
in the presence of the mayor, to draw forth from an urn a roll of paper on 
which a number was inscribed. Ifthe number was a low one, such as 
12, 25, or even 40 or 50, Jean Giraud must bid his parents farewell, and 
become a soldier ; but if it was a high one, as, for instance, 80, 90, or 
100, there was little or no chance of his being ever called upon to fight 
for his country, and he might quietly remain at home. Had he, more- 
over, been a widow’s son, or afflicted with any awkward deformity, this 
would have sufficed, whatever number he drew, to exclude him from 
the service. This was why Mathieu, regretting his own useless life, ob- 
served, with a groan, that his poor Jean had no chance ; whilst Antoi- 
nette, thinking of her son’s muscular and well-knit frame, echoed with a 
sigh, ‘ Aye, he has no chance.” ; 

A melancholy silence had followed these last words, and Antoinette 
was in the shop attending on a customer, when Ma tante Anne mysteri- 
ously drew a pack of cards from her pocket, and muttering to herself, 
began dealing them out, and spreading them on the table before her, 
For some time she eyed the cards with apparent satisfaction. ; 

“ All goes on well, Antoinette,” she eagerly said, addressing her sister. 
who now came in from the shop: “ just look: here is an ace of diamonds, 
which signifies good news; then here are plenty of clubs, which mean 
money; and now see if the card I am going to turn up is not a good 
one ?” 

As she spoke she laid the ace of spades upon the table. “Oh!” she 
cried in consternation, “the ace of spades! Why, I can have no wre 
after this! But ’tis all of a piece. I dreamt of a rat last night. Ah! 
poor Jean, all is ruined; the ace of spades !” and she rocked herself in her 
chair with every token of despair. ° 

“What! has anything happened to Jean?” inquired alow and tremu- 
lous voice behind. 

Anne and Antoinette both turned round somewhat hastily; but more, 
however, to greet the new comer than to testify their surprise at her un- 
expected appearance. 

She who thus anxiously inquired after Jean was a pretty brunette, 
about eighteen, with glossy black hair smoothed under her little white 
cap, and very brilliant dark eyes. Her dress, though remarkably plain 
and simple, bad that indescribable air of neatness which characterises 
the better class of the Parisian grisettes, and added even a new charm to 
her attractive little person. Marie, for such was the name of the pretty 
grisette, was a giletiére, or waistcoat-maker, and being an excellent work- 
woman, sometimes earned no contemptible sum by her industry. She 
resided in the same house with the Girauds, and, if the trath must be 
told, had for the last six months been betrothed to Jean, whose parents 
loved her almost as tenderly as the young man himself. Marie of course 
took great interest in the question of Jean’s coming fate, as the two lovers 
had agreed to postpone their marriage until all was over. If he was so 
fortunate as to draw a good number, the wedding was to take place in 
less than a twelvemonth ; if, on the contrary, he ‘became a soldier, Jean 
and Marie would have to wait eight years for the fulfilment of their 
happiness. 

Marie’s spirits were not cast down by this alternative. She was an or- 
phan, and had been early taught self-reliance and trust in Providence. 
Hope had indeed become so habitual to her, that she would have indul- 
ged in it even under desperate circumstances. In this disposition she 
was upheld not only by the buoyancy of youth, but also by her natural 
good sense, which led her to contemplate even misfortune under its most 
advantageous aspect. Besides, as she sometimes philosophically obser- 
ved, ‘God was br ail; for both rich and poor.” It must, however, be 
confessed that, notwithstanding her philosophy, Marie felt no little anx- 
iety to know the result of Jean’s trial on the next day. Eight years was 
a long period to pass without perhaps seeing him more than once or 
twice! And even less selfish y maldootiaee led her to fear this result 
when she reflected on the unhappy condition to which his absence would 
reduce his parents. As she entered the back-room on this evening, and 
heard Aunt Anne mention the name of her betrothed in a tone of despair, 
Marie, therefore, felt some uneasiness; and receiving no reply to her first 
question, she anxiously repeated, ‘“ Has anything happened to Jean?” 

“No, Marie,’”’ sadly replied Antoinette; ‘’tis only the old story: to- 
morrow is the day.” 

“Ay, to-morrow is the day,” sorrowfully echoed Anne ; “and depend 
» Ky it poor Jean will go. I did not turn up an ace of spades, or dream 
of a rat, for nothing.” 

“Oh! is that all ?” said Marie somewhat relieved ; “ he has still a chance 
I hope.” 

“ A chance!’ doubtfully answered Antoinette; ‘‘ have we not always 
been unlucky? No, no, we have no chance. Ifeven Jean was lame, 
or wanted a few teeth, or 

“ Well,” interrupted Marie, laughing in spite of her real grief, “I am 
not.sorry, for my part, that he is not exactly as you would wish him te 
be. But,” eddie: she more gravely, “ you must not get into low spirits, 
Madame Giraud ; though you have not been very happy as yet, it is true, 
still aday comes at last bor the poor as well as for the rich.” 

Here Mathieu sighed audibly, and Marie approached the old man’s bed. 

‘* How are you this evening, Monsieur Giraud ?”’ said she gently. 

Mathieu gazed on her tenderly, but made no reply. He had known 
and loved Marie for years; for when he first fell ill, his wife and sister-in 
law being sometimes compelled to leave him alone, the young waistcoat 
maker would then come and sit by his bedside with her work, cheering 
him with her pleasant laugh and merry song. It is indeed quite character 
istic of the grisette that she always sings, and she has even prettily and 
poetically been called ‘the lark of Paris.’ Never, surely, was there a 
merrier lark than Marie. From staying occasionally near the old man, 
she at last came to spend with him a few hours My - day; this was 
mostly in the evening time, when Jean came home from work. | The 
young man would then sit at the head of his father’s bed, whilst Marie 
was working at the foot. It was thus their courtship began, to the great 
delight of old Mathieu, who was never happier than when he could thus 
see them together, and who now dwelt with bitter grief on their ap- 
proaching separation. 

Rs wel were dead,” said he, mournfully gazing upon her, “ you could be 
his wife.” 

Marie’s eyes filled with tears; but striving to hide her feelings, she 
observed with apparent cheerfulness, “And why not whilst you are 
alive, Monsieur Giraud 7” 

“ Because Jean will have a bad number,” replied the old man in the 
same desponding tone. 

“ Well, really,” exclaimed Marie with some impatience, “ you all seem 
quite determined that it should be so. Auut Anne has turned up an 
ace of spades, and of course Jean must be a soldier : Madame Giraud says 
that she is poor and unlucky, and that there is no chance for him; and 
even you, Father Giraud,” she added in her most caressing yet reproach- 
ful tone—“ even you must needs put in that, if you were dead, I should 
be his wife! Really this is too bad. I came here to seek for a little com- 
fort, and not only find none for myself, but cannot even afford any. £ 
suppose,”’ she pettishly continued, “ Jean will be as bad as the rest of you 
when he comes home.” : 
As she spoke thus, the door leading from the shop to tbe back-room 
opened, and Jean entered. 





























help us; our poor Jean has no chance.” 


Jean Giraud was, indeed, as his mother had averred, not so fortunate 
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as to be inflicted with any personal grapes 6 Far from it. He was 
tall, well-made, and good deine: and his curly chestnut hair, dark-blue 
eyes, and fresh colour, proclaimed him to belong to the real Frank race of 
his country. But on this evening a cloud sat on his usually open brow, 
and notwithstanding his efforts to conceal his feelings, the restless glan- 
ces of his eye, and the occasional nervous twitching of his lips, betrayed 
his secret anxiety. Jean Giraud was as much of a hero as any of his coun- 
trymen; he certainly was not of a timid disposition, and_personal appre- 
hensions had nothing to do with his present feelings. His only thoughts 
were for his parents. What were they todo when he was gone? Who 
was to support them in their eee helpless condition? For Antoinette 
and her sister earned very little, and what the shop brought in was barely 
sufficient to pay the rent and taxes. Jean’s mind brooded on these 
thoughts until he was well-nigh distracted. Though he loved Marie most 
tenderly, still it was not the prospect of parting from her that now sad- 
dened him: she was eighteen, and he twenty-one; they were both young, 
and might wait even eight years and yet be happy. But his parents! He 
strove to think no more of the subject, but in vain. 

As he entered the back-room where the little family and his betrothed 
were seated together, Jean, however, endeavoured to assume something 
like cheerfulness. He whistled a tune with even more than usual glee, 
bade Marie good evening witha merry joke, and sitting down at the head 
of his father’s bed, declared he had never been so hungry for supper. 
Antoinette rose silently, and, assisted by Marie, began laying the things 
on the table. The supper was a frugal one, consisting merely of some 
bread, cheese, and wine. They all satdown to it in silence, Jean in vain 
endeavouring to appear cheerful, in order to induce his mother and aunt 
to imitate his example. Scarcely was the meal over when Antoinette, 
overcome by her feelings, burst into tears. 

“Why, maman, what is the matter?” exclaimed her son with astonish- 
ment. 

“ Ab, Jean! what were you whistling,” she sorrowfully replied. 

Jean started, for he had been humming the tune of Parisienne, a favour 
ite military song. é 

‘Aye, aye,” said Anne mystically shaking her head, “’tis only another to- 
ken. I did not turn up the ace of spades for nothing. 

“Well, letus suppose, after all, that he should get a bad number,” reso- 
lutely observed Marie, “he will not die for it—nor shall we, I hope. I 
know what you are going to say, Jean,” she quickly added, noticing her 
betrothed’s sorrowful look as it restéd on his mother; “but I feel very 
dull in my room up stairs; what if, when you are gone, I should lodge 
here? Madame Giraud could take care of my money tor me, and I am 
sure that would be a great relief; for though I do not earn much, still 
sometimes I don’t know what to do with it, little as it is.”’ 

“ Marie!” exclaimed Jean in an agitated tone. 

**[ wont be interrupted,” peremptorily said his betrothed ; “besides, 
Monsieur Jean, this ow not concern you, for it is all to be whilst you 
are away: your only business will be to write us such amusing letters as 
may make us laugh heartily.” 

“And if he goes to Algeria !”’ observed his mother in a faltering tone. 

“Well,” replied Marie with a faint attempt to smile, “he will perhaps 
catch Abd-el-Kader, and become marshal of France.” But, unable to 
control her emotion any longer, she buried her face in her hands, and 
fairly burst into tears. 

“ Marie!” cried Jean reproachtully—but he also could get no further; 
and leaning his brow upon his hand, he looked very fixedly at the ta- 
ble. 

“Well, well,” said Marie, after a brief though sad pause, “all is not 
desperate yet. God is for the poor as well as for the rich, and perhaps 
he will leave us Jean.”’ 

The next morning was as bright and fair a one as was ever seen in 
spring, and the sun shone quite merrily into Madame Giraud’s shop, 
where, with Ma tante Anne, Antoinette was engaged in arranging every- 
thing, though the thoughts of both were certainly but little engrossed by 
their mutual occupation. 

“Antoinette!”’ suddenly said Anne. “do you know what I dreamed of 
last night !”’ 

“No,” replied her sister, slightly starting, ‘ what was it about, Anne?” 

“J dreamed that Jean had a black spot on his forehead.” 

“ Well, and what does that mean ?” 

“ That means that he will have a bad number.” 

“Heaven have mercy onus!’ sorrowfully observed Antoinette ; “ but 
perhaps, sister, you are mistaken ?” 

“ Mistaken !® echoed Aune withundisguised wonder; “ would indeed I 
were; butyou know, Antoinette, I was never mistaken yet in a dream ; 
besides ;’ she muttered to herself, “IJ shall try the cards by and by, and 
then we shall know all about it.” j : 

“ Hush,” said Antoinette, “ here is Jean; it is of no use to 
ihe poor fellow.” 

Jean indeed entered the shop dressed, and, as his mother declared, 
with a faint attempt to smile, quite spruce. Though not looking par- 
ticularly merry, he did not seem to be very sad ; he was calm and com- 
posed; for if he felt acutely, still his pride would not allow him to be- 
tray any unbecoming emotion in the presence of his comrades who were 
to accompany him to the mairie. After greeting his mother and aunt, 
Jean entered the back-room, and sat down by his father’s bedside. The 
old man was asleep, but he soon awoke; and taking his son’s hand be- 
tween his own, gazed upon him with melancholy tenderness. 

“Jean, my boy,” said he in a low tremulous voice, “ think of your 
poor father whilst you are away, and of your mother too ; perhaps you 
will never see themagain. Ali! this will be a sore blow to Antoinette,” 
he added in a mournful tone. 

Jean rose, and walked about the room 
bear. 

He found it harder still when he sat down to breakfast between his 
mother and Marie, whose red eyes and pale cheeks testified that she had 
spent a sleepless night. The meal was a silent one, but it was nearly 
concluded when Anne entered the room. She was more than usually 
grave, and shook her head in a most prophetic and Sibyl-like manner. 
“ What is the matter, Anne ?” tremulously inquired Antoinette. 

“ T havejust been dealing out the cards in my room.” 

* Well,” anxiously said the poor mother, “ 

“ T have seen the number he is to get.” 

‘“ Ah! which is it!” eagerly asked Madame Giraud. 

“ Jean will get number 27,” replied Anne solemnly. 

“ A bad number,” faintly echoed Antoinette. ' 

“Maman,” almost angrily exclaimed Jean, 
affect you thus !”’ 

“ Foolish!” cried Anne indignantly; “ha! young people don’t be- 
lieve in anything now-a-days. I only grieve for you, Jean, that I am in 
the right; would indeed I were wrong, and that you were not to get 
that ugly number 27 !” ; ‘ 

Jean knew his aini’s obstinacy on this head, and, unwilling to irri- 
tate her uselessly, he dropped the subject. . 

When the breakfast was over—and a cheerless one it was—all arose, 
for it was time for Jean to depart. He first went to his father’s bedside. 
Old Mathieu caused himself to be raised on his couch, and in a low broken 
tone muttered a heartfelt benediction over his son, whilst the weeping 
Antoinette stood near him. From his parents Jean turned to Aunt Anne, 
who very affectionately embraced him, but muttered something at the 
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; all this was truly hard to 
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“So soon !”” answered Marie with seem nz indifference ; “ don’t you 
think it must be something else !”’ 

“ No, no,” replied Antoinette in a feverish voice; “ it is the conscripts ; 
I hear their music.” 

The merry sounds of a fiddle might, indeed, as she spoke, be heard 
at the end of the street. Supported by Marie, for she was nearly over- 
come with emotion, and followed by her sister, the poor mother proceed- 
ed to the front-door, whilst Mathieu prayed fervently in his bed. ; 

When they looked out the conscripts stlll stood somewhat far down in 
the street. “Their hats were ornamented with tricoloured favours, and 
the number each had drawn, whether good or bad, was fixed in his hat- 
band, and visible even at a distance. But Antoinette and Marie vainly 
strove to distinguish Jean in the crowd. 

“ I see him!” at length cried Marie, turning pale. 

“ Ha, where is he? what is his number ?” simultaneously exclaimed the 
two sisters, less cleat-sighted than their young companion. 

“‘ There—there beyond ; he looks round this w ay ; but I can see no- 
thing of his number.” 

** Aye, aye, I see him now,” eagerly remarked Aunt Anne ; “ aud alas ! 
poor boy, I can see his number too. Ah! I knew it—27!” 

“It is not 27,” hastily observed Marie; “for see, Aunt Anne, Jean 
holds up his hat for us to see it; the number begins with a one, aud then 
there is a naught.” 

“Aye, ten,” said Anne; “ worse still than 272 I knew it was a bad 
one.” 

** No, it is not ten,” continued Marie in atone t.emulous with emotion ; 
“ there is another naught—it is a hundred;” and falling down on a chair, 
she burst into tears, whilst Jean rushed into the shop, waving his hat 
with triumph. 

We will not endeavour to describe the scene that followed—Old Ma- 
thieu’s joy, Antoinette’s silent rapture, and Marie’s bright smiles. Aunt 
Anne, though greatly delighted, was very much surprised: both her 
dreams and cards had for once signally failed. As for the dream, it was, 
she averred, quite her own mistake, for evidently the spot on Jean’s fore- 
head meant nothing: it should have been on his hat, to — at all signi- 
ficant! Then she had most probably misdealt the cards; such an error 
could never otherwise have happened—nay, she even recollected some- 
thing about a hundred! Farther than this Aunt Aune would never yield 
when remonstrated with on this subject. It is, however, worthy of re- 
mark, that her faith in dreams and cards seemed rather shaken, as she 
henceforth indulged in much less speculation concerning them that she 
had formerly been in the habit of doing. As for the old neighbours, they 
were very much pleased, but not so much surprised; they were almost 
certain all would turn out well, but had not said so, lest they should excite 
expectations that might be deceived. But to return to the conscript and 
his family. 

The day was spent by them in much happine’s; indeed there was al- 


pected, so everything that was pleasant, that Antoinette, Anne, Marie, and 
Jean were quite bewildered. Mathieu seemed alone a little sensible. 
Towards evening, they had, however, grown calmer, and after supper, sat 
up to make plans for the future—the only apparent consequence of which 
was, their separating very late. When Marie at length rose to depart, and 
bent over Mathieu to bid hii good-night, she could not resist the temptation 
of whispering to him—*“ Well, Father Giraud, do you wish to die now !” 

“No, Marie,” said he, gazing on her affectionately ; “‘ no, not yet.” 

“And you, Madame Giraud,” playfully said the young girl, turning to- 
wards Antoinette, “ don’t you think we poor folks are sometimes as happy 
as the rich, if nota great deal more so?” 

“ Aye, and ten times as happy,’’ warmly replied Antoinette, who was 


“No, not ten times,” smilingly observed Marie; ‘for you know God 

watches over both rich and poor.” : 
The sequel need scarcely be told. In less than a year Jean and Marie 
were married, and old Mathieu, though paralysed, declared himself so 
happy at the event, that he expressed his readiness to die ; which has not, 
however, prevented him from living ever since, and repeating the same 
wish on the birth of his son’s first child, which, being a girl, will give its 
parents no uneasiness on the subject of the conscription. Jean and Marie | 
| 


| 


have not grown very rich, but the shop has been newly painted, and, | 
somehow, or other, is oftener filled with customers than it used to be: it 

no longer contains any withered cabbages, and is so frequently visited by | 
the children of the neighbourhood, that no fruit grows stale in it. 
nette superintends the general concerns of the house, and Anne has taken } 
charge of the little Marie, whose horoscope she persists in formally draw- | 
ing on every anniversary of her birthday. Jean attends to his work ; and 
Marie, though she still coutrives to earn afew franks with her waistcoats, 
attends to the shop, and, as old Mathieu declares, gladdens the whole 
place with her merry song. 


Anto- | 


“And yet,” as she often observes, “how 
strange that all this happiness should have depended ou one insignificant 
little number!” 

It is true Marie generally closes this philosophical remark by quoting 
her favourite saying; but it is, we hope, too well impressed 
er’s mind to require repetition. 


nthe read- | 
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A priori,few publications have the good luck to appear before the 
English reader under more favourable auspices and with more highly 
acknowledged merits than Dr. Tschudi’s T'ravels in Pern. In its original 
language it attracted the notice of Blarkwood’s Magazine (July and Au- 
gust Nos.) and the Westminster Review [October,] both of which eulo- 
gised it in no measured terms; but terms entirely justified by the work | 
itself, now excellently rendered by a competent translator into the Eng- 
lish tongue. Four years in the country, traversing its coasts, and then 
penetrating into its interior: exploring its Sierras, Cordilleras, Andes, | 
Montanas, and primeval forests; submitting to every privation, and bra- | 
ving every danger even to the death; and bringing a mind capable of 
appreciating all that he saw and experienced, and communicating the | 
same in a delightful manner—such were the qualities engaged in, and 
such the results produced by, this expedition. Darwin and Buffon have | 
been named as fitting prototypes of its value; and we will only say that 
we consider it to be quite worthy of the comparison. Need we add 
another word ? 

Among other matters the work is rich in Natural History, and our first 
flight may be stopped at Valparaiso, where we meet with a notice of a 
curious marketable commodity not be seen in Leadenhall. 

“In the market live condors are frequently sold. These birds are 
caught in traps. A very fine one may be purchased for a doliar and a 
half. I saw eight of these gigantic birds secured in a yard ina very | 
singular manner. A long narrow strap of leather was passed through the 
nostrils of the bird and firmly knotted at one end, whilst the other end 
was fastened to a wooden or iron peg fixed in the ground. By this 
means the motion of the bird was not impeded; it could walk within | 
the range of a tolerably wide circle; but on attempting to fly it fell to 
the ground head foremost. It is no trifling matterto provide food for 





same time about his unfortunate incredulity, and number 27. Marie alone 
seemed collected and calm, and though she was sad, a smile of hope 
played around her lips. ' 

“ Be of good cheer, Jean,” said she, giving himher hand; “ God is for 
us all, for the poor and the rich. Be of good cheer: should even the 
worst happen we will strive to bear it patiently.” 

Jean gazed affectionately on his betrothed, and once more embracing 
his weeping mother, precipitately left the house, not daring to trust him- 
self with a look bebied. 

We will not endeavour to describe the hours of anxious expectation 
that followed—hours that actually seemed days, so slowly and tediously 
did they drag along. Antoinette, under pretence of seeing to the shop, 
was constantly looking in the street for Jean ; whilst Anne every quar- 
ter of an hour went up stairs to her room with a mysterious look, and 
came down again witha clouded brow and ominous glance. The infec- 
tion seemed to have caught Marie herself; for though she sat with her 





work near Mathien’s bed, the old man sadly remarked that her needle 
often flagged, and, for the first time since many days, that she had no 
merry song to cheer him. Then there were two or three old neighbours 
who occasionally peeped in and out with woe-begone features, ‘holding 
mysterious conference with Aunt Anne, and startling her poor sister by 
dismal tales of many a young and handsome conscript whom they had 
known, and who had fallen, poor fellow, in his first battle. In short, they 
were all comfortably miserable as they could be, when Marie, unable to 
bear her impatience any longer, left her work, and going to the shop- 
door, looked out intothe street. It was vacant, and no token of Jean 
wasto be seen. Witha sigh she once more entered the back-room; she 


had, scarcely, however, reached the threshold, when she sudden 
and turned pale 
street. 


“ The conscripte !” said Antoinette in alow tone 


1 ly paused, 
; aloud shout had echoed at the furthest end of the 


eight condors; for they are among the most ravenous of birds of prey. 
The owner of those I saw assured me that by way of experiment he had 
given a condor, in the course of one day, eighteen pounds of meat (con- | 
sisting of the entrails of oxen]; that the bird devoured the whole, and 
ate his allowance on the following day with as good an appetite as usual. 
I measured a very large male condor, and the width from the tip of one 
wing to the tip of the other was fourteen English feet and two inches— 
an enormous expanse of wing, not equalled by any other bird except the 
white albatross ( Diomedca exulans, Linn.).” 

On to Callao: ‘The bay abounds in fine water-fowl. Amongst the 
most remarkable is Humboldt’s penguin (Spheniscus Humboldti Mey.) 
A few are smaller than the common grey penguin, and one is somewhat 
different in colour on the back and breast. The Peruvians call it Pazaro 
wino (the child bird). It is easily tamed, becomes very social, and fol- 
lows its master like adog. It is amusing to see it waddling along with 
its plump body and short legs, and keeping itself in equilibrium by mo- 
ving its floating wings. I had one completely tame, which I bought from 
an Indian. It was named Pepe, and it answered readily to the name. 
When I was at my meals he regularly placed himself beside my chair, 
and at night he slept under my bed. When he wished to bathe he went 
into the kitchen and beat with his bill on an earthen pan until somebody 
threw water over him, or brought him a vessel full of water for a bath. 

I brought away a few ofthe marine birds which appeared the most re- 





markable. Among them was the banded cormorant (Carbo Gaimardi, | 
Less.). On the back it is grey, marbled by white spots; the belly is} 


fine ash-grey, and on each side of the throat there runs a broad white 
stripe or band. The bill is yellow and the feet are red. The iris is pe- 
culiar; I never saw its like in any other bird. It changes throughout the 
whole circle in regular square spots, white and sea-green. Thousands 





of the spotted gannet (Sula variegata, Tech.) inhabit the rocks of the | 





island of San Lorenzo. This bird is the greatest producer of guano, 





most too much of this quality in it. The event was so delightful, so unex- | 


now quite merry. 


| conceived by those who have witnessed them. 


| from vegetable aud animal life. 
'draw nutriment from the ungenial soil, and animals shun the dreary 
land shelterless wilds. 


the fairy land of gold and silver. 





The inca tern (Sterna luca, Less.) is without doubt the finest of the whole 
tern family. The colour of the head is wa a | ; getting darker to. 
wards the tail, and brighter on the lower body. From the root of the 
bill on either side there shoot out some white feathers slightly curving, so 
that they give the appearance of white mustachios. Among the land. 
birds are some very tine colibri ( T'rochilus Amazilia, and T'r. Cora. Legs, 
The horse-protector ( Crotophaga sulcata, Swains.) is a singular animal. It 
is about the size of a starling, with a short compressed and curved bill, 
having several deep furrows along it sides. The tail is long and fan. 
| shaped. The whole body is of a deep blue colour, with a slight metallic 
| brightness. The bird is very sociable with cattle of all kinds, and more 
| particularly with horses. It is fond of perching on the back of a horse or 
an ass ind searching for insects, which it finds there in abundance, 
| These animals are very sensible of the service thus rendered to them, and 
, by the manuer in which they move about when the bird is perched on 
| their heads or necks show how much they are gratified by its presence.” 
| The following may also, we presume, be ranged among the natural 
history products : Weird ; 
he An intolerable annoyance experienced jn visiting the theatre at Lima 
| is caused by the swarms of fleas which infest every part of the house, but 
| most especially the boxes. Unfortunately this nuisance 1s irremediable, 
and the visitor must be blessed with a large amount of endurance wiio 
can patiently sit out a whole evening’s entertainment’s.” 

Perhaps our next extract is rather a stretch of the subject; but “ above 
all things the Limenas pride themselves in the excessive smallness of 
their feet. Whether walking, standing, sitting, swinging in the ham- 
mock, or reclining on the sofa, the grand object invariably 1s to display to 
advantage the tiny foot. To praise her virtue, her intelligence, her wit, 
or even her beauty, would be less complimentary to a Limena than to 
admire the elegance of her feet. All possible care is taken to preserve 
| the small form of the foot, and the Lima ladies avoid everything that may 
tend to spread or enlarge it. Their shoes are usually made of embroider- 
| ed velvet or satin, or of very fine kid, and are so exceedingly small, that 
| they cannot be drawn on and off without difficulty. It is usual to have 
_ two new pairs every week, and the expense of a lady’s shoes not unfre- 
| quesitty amounts to two hundred dollars per annum. A large foot is a 
thing held in horror by the Limenas: = call it wna pataza inglesa (an 
| English paw.) I once heard some Lima ladies extolling in high terms 
the beauty of a fair European; but all their high praises ended with the 
words, * Pero que pie,valgame Dios! parece una lancha.” (But what a 
foot, good Heaven! It is like a great bodt.) Yet the feet of the lady al- 
| luded to would not, in Europe, have been thought by any means large. 

“* Gourmanderie is one of the evil habits of the female inhabitants of 

Lima. Between meals they are continually eating sweetmeats and a 
| variety of things. At one moment they order tamal, next omitas, then 
| pan de chancay (a sweet sort of bread) and biscuits, then masamorita mo- 
| rada, or frijoles-coladas, &c.; and yet dinner is partaken of with as hearty 





| 








— appetite as though none of these interludes had been introduced, Can 
| it be matter of surprise that the good ladies are constantly complaining 
| of indigestion and ma de estomago? In the interior of the houses clean 
| liness does not extend beyond those apartments which are open to visi- 
| tors, namely, the sala and the cuadro. The other rooms of the house fre- 
quently bear more resemblance to a stable than a human habitation, and 
| their condition reflects little credit on the domestic habits of the female 
jimmates. But even this is typical of the national character,—great out- 
ward show and little inward worth.” cua . 

We will now, however, pursuing a desultory review of this volume, 
| which must in fairness to it occupy several of our successive pages, ad- 
| vance into a much later stage of these travels (leaving much of interest 
behind), and give at once a splendid general description of the Cordillera 
heights. 

“Heavy falls of snow in the Cordillera are usually accompanied by 
thunder and lightning. During five months of the year, from November 
to March, storms are of daily occurrence. They begin, with singular reg- 
ularity, about three o’clock in the afternoon, and continue until five or 
half-past five in the evening. After that time storms of thunder and light- 
ning never occur; but the falls of snow sometimes continue till midnight 
As evening approaches, cold mists are drifted from the mountuin-tops 
down upon the plains: but they are dispersed by the rays of the morning 
sun, which in a few hours melt the snow. The furious tempests in these 
regions exceed any idea that can be formed of them, and can only be 
. Some of these mountain 


| districts have acquired an ominous character for storms: Antaichahua is 


one of the places to which this sort of fearful celebrity belongs. For 
hours together flash follows flash, painting blood-red cataracts on the na- 
ked precipices. The forked lightning darts its zig-zag flashes upon. the 
mouutain-tops, or, running along the ground, imprints deep furrows in 
its course; whilst the atmosphere quivers amidst uninterrupted peals ot 
thunder, repeated a thousand fold by the mountain echoes. ‘The tra- 
veller overtaken by these terrific storms dismounts from his trembling 
horse, aud takes refuge beneath the shelter of some overhanging rock, 
In these sterile heights nature withholds her fostering infiuence alike 
The scantiest vegetation can searcely 


The condor alone finds itself in its native ele- 
ment amidst these mountain deserts. On the inaccessible summits ot 
the Cordillera that bird builds its nest, and hatches its young in the 
months of April and May. Few animals have attained so universal & 
celebrity as the condor. That bird was known in Europe at a peri- 
od when his native land was numbered among those fabulous regions 
which are regarded as the scenes of imaginary wonders. The mest 
extravagant accounts of the condor were written and read, and gene- 
ral credence was given to every story which travellers brought from 
It was only at the commencement 
of the present century that Humboldt overthrew the extravagant no- 
tions that previously prevailed respecting the size, strength, and hab- 
its of that extraordinary bird. The full-grown condor measures, from 
the point of the beak to the end of the tail, from four feet ten inch- 
es to five feet; and from the tip of one wing to the other, from twelve 
to thirteen feet. This bird feeds chiefly on carrion; it is only wher 
impelled by hunger that it seizes living animals, and even then only 
the small and defenceless, such as the young of sheep, vicunas, and 
llamas. He cannot raise great weights with his feet, which, however, 
he uses to aid the power of his beak. The principal strength of the 
condor lies in his neck and in his feet; yet he cannot, when flying, 
carry a weight exceeding eight or ten pounds. All accounts of sheep 
and calves being carried off by condors are mere exaggerations. The 
bird passes a great part of the day insleep, and hovers in quest of prey 
chiefly in the morning and evening. Whilst soaring at a height be- 
yond the reach of human eyes, the sharp-sighted condor discerns "4 
prey on the level heights beneath him, and darts down upon it with 
the swiftness of lightning. When a bait is laid, it 1s curious to observe 
the numbers of condors which assemble in a quarter of an hour, in@ 
spotin which not one had been ere visible. These birds pos- 
sess both the senses of sight and smell in a singularly powerful de. 
ree. 

“Some old travellers, Ulloa among others, have affirmed that the plu- 
mage of the condor 18 «.. vulnerable to a musket ball. This absardity 
scarcely worthy of contradiction ; but it is nevertheless true eng e 
bird has a singular tenacity of life, and that it is seldom killed by "re 


arms, unless when shot in some vital part. Its plumage, particularly op 


the wings, is very strong and thick. The natives, therefore, seldom at- 
tempt to shoot a condor; they usually catch him by traps or by the laso, 
or kill him by stones flung from slings, or by the Bolas. A curious meth- 
od ot ig ee | the condor alive is practised in the province of Abancay 
A fresh cowhide, with some fragments of flesh adhering to it, is spread 
outon one of the level beights, and an Indian provided with ropes creepé 
beneath it, whilst some others station them elves in ambush near the 
spot, ready to assist him. Presently a condor, attracted by the smell of 
the flesh, darts down upon the cowhide, and then the Indian who is con- 
cealed under it seizes the bird by the legs, and binds them fast in the 
skin, as if ina bag. The captured condor flaps his wings, and makes in- 
effectual attempts to fly; but he is speedily secured, and carried in t&- 
umph to the nearest village. : 

“The Indians quote numerous instances of young children having been 
attacked by condors. That those birds are sometimes extremely fierce 
is very certain. Tho following occurrence came within my own know- 
ledge whilst I was in Tima. I had acondor, which, when he first came 
into my possession, was very young. To prevent his escape, as soon as 
he was able to fly, he was fastened by the leg to a chain, to which was 
attached a piece of iron of about six pounds weight. He had a large 
court to range in, and he dragged the piece of iron about after him all 
day. When he was a year and a half old he flew away, with the chain 
and iron attached to his leg, and perched on the spire of Santo Tomas, 
whence he was scared away by the carrion hawks. On alighting in the 
street, a negro attempted to catch him for the purpose of bringing him 
home; upon which he seized the poor creature by the ear and tore 1¢ 
completely off. He then attacked a child in the street (a negro boy of 
three years old,) threw him on the ground, and knocked him on the hes 
so severely with bis beak that the child died in consequence of the inju 
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ries. Lhoped to have brought that bird alive to Europe ; but after being 
at sea two months on our omeward voyage, he died on board the ship 
in the latitude of Monte Video. . 

« Between the Cordillera and the Andes, at the height of about 12,000 
feet above the sea, there are vast tracts of uninhabited sable-lands.— 
These are called in the Quichua language the Puna; and the Spaniards 
sive them the name of the Despodlado (the uninhabited.) These table- | 
[ands form the upper mountain regions of the South American Highlands. 
They spread over the whole extent of Pera, from north west to. south 
east, a distance of 350 Spanish miles, continuing through Bolivia, and 
gradually running eastward into the Argentine Re ublic. With refer- | 
ence to geography and natural history, these table lands present a curi- 
ous contrast to the Ianos (plains) of South America, situated on the oth- 
er side of the Andes to the north east. Those boundless deserts, full of 
organic life, are, like the Pana, among the most interesting characteris- | 
tics of the new world. The climate of these regions is not less vigor- 
ous than that of the high mountain ridges. Cold winds from the west and 
south west blow nearly all the year roand from the ice-topped Cordille- 
ra; and for the space of = months these winds are daily accompanied 

7 der, lightning, and snow storms. 

Ane ae of these conditions the following frightful adventure belongs ; 
“| will,” says Dr. Tschadi, “ close this chapter with a brief description of 
four-and-twenty hours which I passed during a journey in the wildest part 
the Puna region. 

+ On the ite of January, 1840, having passed the night in the hut ofa 
Puna shepherd, I awoke next morning ut day-break. The sun was just be 
ginming to cast a light tinge of red on the suow-capped tops of the Cordil- 
lera. Through the aperture in the roof of the hut, which served the purpose 
of a chimney, there penetrated a feeble light, just sufficient to show the 
misery and poverty that prevailed in the interior of the habitation. LIrose 
from the resting-place on which, only a few hours previously, I had 
stretched myselfexhausted by cold and fatigue, and raising the cow-hide 
which closed the doorway of the hut, I crept out to make preparations for | 
the continuance of my journey. Isaddled my mule, and put into one of the | 
saddle-bags a small supply of food. Whilst I was thus engaged, one of | 
those fierce little dogs which are domiciled in every Indian hat slily | 
watched my movements; and though he had rested at the feet of my bed | 
during the night, yet he was only prevented by the repeated threats of 
his master from making an attack upon me. My Indian host handed me 
my gun; I paid for my night’s lodging by afew reals and some paper 
cigars; and having asked him to direct me on the way, I rode off whilst 
he was expressing his gratitude and his kind wishes in the werds, ‘ Dios 
lo pague!’ The sky was overhung by a thick mist, and the snow which 
had fallen during the night covered the ground. as far as the eye could 
reach. On my way I met an old Indian woman driving her sheep. The 
bleating flock moved slowly on, leaving a deep furrow in the snow, and 
seeming impatient till the genial sun should dispel the mist and dissolve | 
the white covering which overspread their scauty pasture. A little far- | 
ther on 1 met the son of this same Indian shepherdess. He and his dog | 
were busily engaged in catching partridges, - a to be sold on the 

following Sunday in the nearest village. 

‘My road lay along a gentle acclivity, interspersed with rocks and | 
swamps, which often obliged me to make wide detours. The swamps 
(or as the natives call them, Afolladeros) are dangerous enemies to travel- 
lers in the Puna, who, with their horses and mules, sometimes sink into 
them and perish. Even in the most open parts of the country it is not 
easy to discern the swamps, and the ground often sinks beneath the rider 
where he least expects it. At length the sun began to disperse the mist, | 
and the suow gradually melted beneath his burning rays. Inspired with | 
new vigour, | took a survey of the wild solitude around me. I was 
now on one of the level heights, about 14,000 feet above the sea. On 
both sides arose the high Cordillera summits crowned with eternal ice; 
detached peaks here and there towering to the skies. Behind me lay. 
deep, and deeper, the dark valleys of the lower mountain regions, which, 
with the scarcely discernible Indian villages, receded in the distance, till 
they blended with the line of the horizon. Before me stretched the im- 
measurable extent of the level heights, at intervals broken by ridges of 
hills. It seemed as though here, in the snow-paths of the Cordillera, 
Nature had breathed out her last breath. Here life and death meet toge- 
ther, as it were, to maintain the eternal struggle between being and 
annihilation. 

“ How little life had the sun yet wakened around me! The dull 
yellow Puna grass, scarcely the length of one’s finger, blended its tint 
with the greenish hue of the glaciers. Advancing further on my onward 
course, how joyfully I greeted as old acquaintance the purple gentiana 
and the browncalceolaria! With what pleasure I counted the yellow | 
blossoms of the echinocactus! and presently the sight of the ananas- 
cactus pictured in my mind all the luxuriance of the primeval forests. 
These cacti were growing amidst rushes and mosses and syngeneses, 
which the frost had changed to a rusty-brown hue. Not a buttertly flut- 
tered in the rarefied atmosphere; no fly or wiuged insect of any kind 
was discernible. A beetle or a toad creeping from their holes, or a liz- | 
ard warming himself in the sun, are all that reward the search of the | 
naturalist. As I journeyed onward, animate life awakened in rich variety 
around me, Birds, few in species, but numerous in individuals, every- 
where met my view. Herds of vicunas approached me with curious 
gaze, and then ona sudden fled with the swiftness of the wind. In the | 
distance I observed stately groups of huanacus turning cautiously to look | 
at me, and then passing on. The Puna stag (tarnish) slowly advanced | 
trom his lair in the mountain recesses, and fixed on me his large black | 
wondering eyes; whilst the nimble rock rabbits (viscachas) playfully | 
disported, and nibbled the scanty herbage growing in the mountain crevi- | 
ces. I had wandered for some hours admiring the varieties of life in this | 
peculiar alpine region, when [ stumbled againsta dead mule. The poor 
animal had probably sunk beneath his burden, and had been left by his 
driver to perish of cold and hunger. My presence startled three voraci- 
ous condors, which were feeding on the dead carcass. These kings of 
the air proudly shook their crowned heads, and darted at me furious 
glances with their blood-red eyes. Two of them rose on their giant 
wings, and in narrowing circles hovered threateningly above my head; 
whilst the third, croaking fiercely, kept guard over the booty. I cocked 
my gun in readiness for defence, and cautiously rode past the menacing 
group, without the least desire of further disturbing their banquet. These 
condors were the only hostile animals 1 encountered in this part of the 
Puna, 

“It was now two o’clock in the afternoon, and I had ridden on a con- 
tinuous, though gradual ascent, since sun-rise. My panting mule slack- 
ened his pace,and seemed unwilling to mount a rather steep ascent 
which we had now arrived at. Torelieve him I dismounted, and began 
walking ata rapid pace. But I soon felt the influence of the rarefied 
atmosphere, and I experienced an oppressive sensation which I had never 
known before. I stood still for a few moments to recover myself, and 
then tried to advance; but an indescribable oppression overcame me. 
My heart throbbed audibly ; my breathing was short and interrupted. 
A world’s weight seemed to lie upon my chest; my lips swelled and 
burst; the capillary vessels of my eye-lids gave way, and blood flowed 
from them. Ina few moments my senses began to leave me. I could 
neither see, hear, nor feel distinctly. A grey mist floated before my eyes ; 
and I felt myself involved in that struggle between life and death which, 
a short time before, I fancied I could discern onthe face of nature. Had 
all the riches of earth, or the glories of heaven awaited me a hundred feet 
higher, IL could not have stretched out my hand towards them. In this 
half senseless state I lay stretched on the ground, until I felt sufficiently 
recovered to remount my mule. 

One of the Puna storms was now gathering; thunder and lightning ac- 
companied a heavy fall of snow, which, very soon, lay a foot deep on the 
ground. Inashort time I discovered that | had missed my way. Had I 
then known the Puna as well as I afterwards did, I should have shaped 
my course by the flight of birds. But unluckily I pursued the fresh track 
of a herd of vicunas, which led me directly into a swamp. My mule 
sank, and was unable to extricate himself. [I was almostin despair. Ne- 
vertheless, I cautiously alighted, and with incredible difficulty I succeeded 
in digging out with a dagger the mud in which the animal’s legs were 

mly fixed, and at length I got him back to a solid footing. After wan- 
dering about in various directions, I at length recovered the right path, 
wh ch was marked by numerous skeletons protruding above the snow. 
These were the remains of beasts of burden, which had perished on their 
journeys; a welcome, though an ominous guide, to the wandering tra- 
veller. The clouds now suddenly separated, and the blazing light of the 
tropical sur glared dazzlingly on the white plain ofsaow. In a moment 
i felt my eyes stricken with surumpe. 

“ Suttering the most violent pain, and tormented by the apprehension 
of bliuduess, I with great difliculty pursued my way. My mule could 
scarcely w ude through the sward, which was becoming more and more 
thick ; and night was advancing. I had lost all feeling in my feet, my be- 
numbed hagers could s« arcely hold the bridle, and 1 well knew that the 
nearest polut at which I could obtain the shelter of a human habitation 
was eight German miles distant. I was beginning to give myself up for 
ost, when I observed a cave beneath an overhanging rock. Mother Na- 
ure, in whose service L had undertaken my long and perilous wander- 
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rights or feelings so markedly evinced. 


She Atvion. 
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ings, at that critical juncture provided for me a retreat, though in one of 
her rudest sheltering-places. 1 entered the cave, which protected me se- 
curely against the wind and the snow. Having unsaddled my mule, l 
made a bed of my saddle-clothes and poncho. [ tied the animal toa 
stone, and whilst 4 eagerly regaled himself with the little grass that was 
not buried beneath the snow, I satisfied my hunger with some roasted 
maize and cheese. Exhausted by the fatigue of the day, I lay down to 
sleep; but no sooner had I fallen into a slumber, than I was awaked by a 
violent smarting in my eyes, occasioned by the surumpe. There was no 
longer any hope of sleep. The night seemed endless. When the dawn 
of morning appeared, | made an effort to open my eyes, which were 


| closed with coagulated blood. On looking around me I beheld all the 


horror of my situation. A human corpse had served for my pillow. Shud- 
dering, I went in search of my mule, for I was eager to hurry from this 
dismal spot; but my misery was not yet at an end. The poor beast lay 
dead on the ground: in his ravenous hunger he had eaten of the poisonous 
garbancillo. What could Ido? In despair I turned back to the cave. The 
sun had now fully risen, and his genial rays diffused warmth over this 
frozen region. Somewhat roused by the reviving light and life around 
me, I began to examine the body of my lifeless companion. Haply, 
thought I, he may be one of my own race ; a traveller who has perished 
of cold and hunger. No. He was a half-caste Indian, and many deadly 
wounds on his head showed that he had died of the slings of Indian rob- 
bers, who had stripped him even of his clothes, and conceuled the body 
in the cave. I seized my gun and shot a rock rabbit; then solrns 
some fuel I kindled a tire, and roasted the little animal, which afford: 
me a no very savoury breakfast. I then waited patiently in the hope 
that some timely help could deliver me from my dreary situation. It was 
about noon. I heard amonotonous short cry. With joy I recognised the 
well-known sound. I climbed up the nearest rock, and looking down 
into a hollow, I perceived two Indians, whom I had seen the day before, 
driving their llamas to the nearest mine-works. I prevailed on them, by 
the gift of alittle tobacco, to let me have one of their llamas to carry my 
luggage ; and having strewed a few handfuls of earth on the corpse of the 
murdered man, I departed. The scene of the incidents above described 
was the Cave of Lenas, in the Altos which lead southward to the Que- 
brada of Huaitara.” 


—— 


THE SOLITARY CITY. 


Society in London may be described as consisting of so many circles, 
the parts of which are extended over spaces of lesser or greater dimen- 
sions. People are in no respect acquainted from contiguity. A knows 
B, who lives six miles off: but, a thousand to one, has no knowledge of 
his next-door neighbour. Circles so scattered are impenetrable trom 
invisibility: yet, when once entered, they are found, with an external 
air of repulsiveness, to possess all the kindliness which distinguishes the 
human family elsewhere. Isay when entered; that is, introduced in a 
regular manner. And there lies the mighty difficulty! The vastness of 
the place creates suspicion, or at least a certain distance of manner; and 
nothing is more common than for parties to be on nodding terms for a 
lifetime, without advancing an inch further in each other's acquaintance- 
ship. Lf any one wishes to fly from the world, let him plunge into Lon- 
don, and no wilderness will yield him a more secure retreat. 

If the Londoners show a general character of reserve, it cannot be 
said they have any disposition to pry. Nowhere is respect for individual 
Nobody cares who you are, or 
what you are, or where you come from, or anything else about you. All 


| that people care for is, that you pay your way, mind yourself, and don’t 


trouble them. Not that there is any positive churlishness, but it is against 
all rule to be unauthorizedly familiar. This is very observable in the 
higher class of cotfee-rooms and taverns. There, each visitor selects an 


| empty box or table, if he can find one; and if he is not so fortunate, sits 
‘as tar from his neighbour as he can, or entirely abstracts himself in a 


newspaper. In the clubs, the case is nearly similar. I know men at 
this moment who are moving heaven and earth to obtain admission to the 
Atheneum, in order to become personally acquainted with the stars of 
literature and art it numbers among its members. They may as well 
think of becoming personally acquainted, by as summary a process, with 
the stars of heaven. 

I was once sitting in a coffee-house, where there were only two other 
guests, ove an old gentleman, and the other a young one, occupying dif- 
terent boxes. The former was a fine old man, with hair as white as snow 
and a remarkably beniguant expression of countenance ; while the other 
presented a favourable specimen of the Londoner, and was obviously an 
intelligent and educated person. The attention of the senior seemed to 
be attracted by the younger man. He looked at him long and earnestly. 
Some pleasing recollections appeared to be associated with his appear- 
ance; and at last getting up, though with some difficulty or uncertainty, 


he approached the object of his interest, and seated himself in the same | 


box. The young man looked up, and their eyes met. The old gentle- 
man seemed about to speak; but on the other dropping his eyes again 
upon his newspaper, he paused. At length he broke the dead silence of 
the room. 

“T think you will understand,” said he, “and I trust you will pardon 
the liberty lam about to take.” The young man looked up in surprise, 
succeeded by an expresssion of impatience. His eye dropped again upon the 
newspaper; but presently, as if on consideration, he looked up again, and 
bent his head chillingly, as much as to say, ‘*Speak—since you will.” 

“T hardly know,” continued the old man with a gentle smile, “why I 
address myself to you. But this room is very solitary—very silent. 
The inarticulate noise of the street puts me in mind of the rush of the 
wind round a cottage on tlhe moors. It seems to dispose one to kindly 
feelings and social converse; and although your features are new to me, 
I feel as if I was acquainted with their expression. IL am, in short, a 
a sort of natural physiognomist. Thatis why I have addressed myself to 
you; and if you are not specially engaged .” He hesitated, for the 
young man’s expression became more chilling, and his mind seemed to 
shrink from contact. 

“ Sir,” said he in a tone of cold decision, ‘(I wish to read the news- 
paper.” The old gentleman looked hurt foramoment, but hardly ——— 
and he got up slowly, returned to his own box, and the room relapsed 
into silence as before. 

The solitude of London is as profound in the great arteries of trade and 
population as in the remote no-thoroughfare streets, where grass 1s seen 
growing in the interstices of the stones. But although the same in de- 
gree, it is different in kind. Each district has its own character of solita- 
riness, and the hermit of Somers-town is a distinct person from the hermit 
of Thames Street. Iam acquainted in my own person, as I have hinted, 
with the utter desolation in which a young man may live for many years 
in the crowd and bustle of London; and in a visit to one of the suburbs, I 
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did not know whether to shut the door in my face (which would have 
been London all over) or not; butafter a momen’ glance, in whichshe - 
saw in me a lad about her own age, she replied with a smile, ‘‘ Not quite 
apery etm chirrup !” 

“ Chirrup !” replied a dingy canary, ina cage hanging by the window, 
rousing itself as ii hemes tone a Satins 

“You have not room for many visitors ?”” observed I. 
“T have no occasion for room.” 
“ What! have you no visitors ?” 
“No. How shall I? I haveof 
“ Why of course ?” 


“ Because I am from the country—and not many years neither.” 


“Years!” cried I with a start, for my period was as yet only moaths.— 
“Do you mean to tell me that you have been years in London without 
making a single acquaintance ? 

“ To be sure I do,” replied she with a pleasant laugh and a look of sur- 
prise. ‘How should I make acquaintances ?” 

“Do you not know your landlady, for instance ?”” 

_ Yes, to pay her my rent; but what I call acquaintance is some one to 
visit and to chat to. I have so many acquaintances in the’ country !— 
But then I do talk to the milkwoman sometimes, when I run down stairs 
for my halfpennyworth—and she is such achat! Aud when I go to the 
warehouse for my work, there is a dozen young ladies as well as myse If 
all gabbling away at the same time—ha! & “es 

“ But do they not visit you, noryou them? Doyou not walk together ? 
Do you never meet on the street ?” 

“Never. They have all their own families, or their own friends, or 
their own acquaintances; and for me, I have only—my own canary! 
Chirrup! chirrup :’’—and the poor young girl went gaily into her room, 
and shut the door; leaving me—great calf that I was !—with a swelling 
heart and brimming eyes standing on the landing-place. 

This is a specimen of a London hermitess—of a class little known and 
less noticed. Some fortuitous circumstances may at length bring them 


course no acquaintances.” 








an acquaintance ; and they may marry a clerk, a shopman, or a journey- 
man, and become the mother ofa line of Cockneys. But in general th 
pass a monotonous, though not always an unhappy life, from youth to 
age, and glide away frem the world without leaving a trace on its sur- 
face. The young girl I have mentioned became better known to me. 
We remained landing-place acquaintances for some time, for I took lodg- 
ings in the house ; but the details of a life without blame, without inci- 
dent, would tell poorly here, and so I shall pass from the solitary of Pen- 
tonville. 

I may say, however, that on the present occasion she had been put into 
better spirits than usual by receiving such an abundance of work from 
the warehouse, that she expected, by next Sunday, to have enough of 
saving to be able to complete the purchase of anew bonnet. What, then, 
was Sunday to her? It was a day to walk; to see crowds of people 
she did not know gliding past with their families; to watch sundry inte- 
resting couples “keeping company,” and wonder with a smile whether 
she would ever have a wooer; to pat little children on the head, and re- 
call to memory her own brothers and sisters; and finally, to have a large 
slice of plumpudding as an addition to her frugal dinner. In happy anti- 
cipation of these enjoyments, her hours of labour passed on that evening 
till it was time to sup and go to bed ; for although the hour was still early, 
candles were expensive, while in the morning it was at that season light 
enough to work, even in London, before seven o'clock. Her supper con- 
sisted of more than one good slice of bread, which she rendered savoury 
by means of cheese—nibbling the latter like an economical mouse. She 
even thought, in the abundance of her good fortune—smile not as I re- 
cord the circumstance !—of stepping-out for a half-pint of beer. She 
counted some pence, however, that were piled on the little mantelpiece ; 
she calculated gravely; and then, shaking her head, took down from its 
shelf the little brown teapot, which she had filled with water after her 
afternoon meal. “ It has something like the colour !’ thought she, as she 
poured the contents intoa cup; and breaking into smiles at the conceit, 
she drank off a beverage well kuown to the female solitary of London 
and went gaily to bed. 

The solitary habits of the Londoners are sometimes productive of a little 
inconvenience. On one occasion I heard the following dialogue between 
an artificer of some kind, with a straw basket of tools hangmg over his 
shoulder, and a female voice in a subterranean shop. 

“ T say, ma’am, please to tell me where Mr. Thompson the artist lives 
somewhere about here ?” 

“ You must go round the corner,” screamed the voice. 
the lady as sells greens and ginger-beer ?” 

«“ No,” 
‘Then do you know the house as stands all alone, without never a shop 
| for two doors ?” 

“No!” testily. 

“ Then do you know the apple-stall the police wont allow there by no 
manner of means?” 

“No!” and the artificer got downright crusty. 

“Then you must pass all these till you come to the chandler’s with the 
sign of the tea-canister. Mr. Thompson is in the one pair back.” 

“ Why didn’t you say that at first ?” said the artiticer angrily ; “ I lives 
there!’ And hitching his basket on his shoulder, he passed on to find 
in his own lodging-house the man he had been looking for all over the 
neighbourhood. 

London is the only place on earth where national distinctions are dis- 
regarded—-where men of all parties, sects, and colours exist on a footing 
of equality. Repulsive, therefore, as the exterior of metropolitan soc ety 
may be, let us again assure the faint-hearted of its warmth and tenderness 
within. We may also venture to say that, to our apprehension, there has 
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* Do you know 





latterly been somewhat of a thaw in the reserve of London life. It may 
be fancy, and yet it does not seem unreasonable that the Metropolis should 
partake of the softeninginfluences of the age. More family acquaintance- 
ships are formed, more visits are paid, more kindly intercommunion of 
every sort takes place ; and in the course of anotlier generation, perhaps, 
some cf the anti-social peculiarities to which we have been adverting 
may be matter of tradition. 


—==——— 


GENERAL TOM THUMB UPON EXETER HALL 
AND THE EGYPTIAN HALL. 

[General Tom Thumb’s father makes a mistake in the two Halls. In- 
tending to go to the Egyptian Hall to see the mermaid, he gets into 
Exeter Hall among Sir Andrew Agnew and the saiuts, who are busy, as 
he says, in cutting off another inch from the tail of Satan. ] 

Barnum having hired a location at’Gyptian Hall, ses to me, “ Well, 
Gen’ral, when do you feel disposed to show yourself to these English 





learned that a young woman may be in the same predicament. 

It was between four and five o’clock in the afternoon when I found my- 
self one day traversing the quiet streets of Pentonville, which looks on 
with the most profound composure at the traflic of the City Road. Pen- 
tonville is not a hermit through disgust of the world, but through listless- 
ness and indifference. It cannot understand the bustle of mankind; it 
does notknow what they are about, and does not care. The dust of the 
great highway sweeps past, not through it; and it preserves, although it 
cannot be said to feel or enjoy, a charmed life of its own. Already (for 
Pentonville keeps early hours) the fragrant scent of tea arose from some 
of the areas as | passed, and the cries of the milkmaids, bringing heir 
contributions to the afternoon meal, were heard in all directions. Para- 
gon Terrace, as all men know, is retired even in this retirement. It is 
small, genteel, and eight-roomed; and being one-sided, it enjoys a rural 
view in front over brick-fields. It was here my business lay; in fact—why 
should I disguise it?—I was looking for lodgings. 


critters? If tainte done soon, they'll tear the door off the hinges.” For 
Barnum had put it about in all the papers, consarnin my visit to Gracious 
Majesty to the Palace, sinkin, in course, the slight of the back-stairs, for 
he didn’t want to get up a war atweeen the two countries afore we'd 
plucked the Britishows. “ Iftainte awful to hear the smashin of carriage- 
poles and pannels in the street right under our winders ; the aristocracy 
do so crowd to catch a glimpse onyou. The aristocracy of England, be 
it understood, is such a critter for the true grit; the rael thing, special 
if it comes from anywhere across the sea.” 

“ Barnum,” ses I,“ I do feel a little streaked that you should bam- 
boozle me about the baboon and the salmon, that made a mermaid 
atween ’em ; there never was nothin o’ the sort; father has been and in- 
quired ; and only that they saw his dander was up considerable, they'd 
have kicked him out of the 'Gyptian Hall, slick.” 

Barnum ses nothin to this ; but I could see he was ryled tarnation, for 
he stroddled like a pair of compasses across the room, and pulled and 











Being satisfied with the sitting room proposed for me in one of the | 
houses, I ascended to the highest landing place of the neat but narrow 
stair, to look at the bed room; but wheu the landlady had already turn- | 
ed the key in the door, an authoritative double-kuock at the street door | 
called her down. She turned the key back again, therefore (which is 
mentioned as a characteristic trait of the London landlady,) and left me 
standing on the landingplace. Presently there came tripping up the stairs 
anice looking young woman—it may be hardly out of her teens—bonnet- | 
ed, shawled, and brown-paper-parcelled. She unlocked a doer beside 
me, and was about to go in, when, taking her for the landlady’s daughter, | 
{ inquired whether her key would unlock the other door. She answered 
in the négative. 

“ Are the two rooms alike 2?” 

“Oh no,” said she; “this isonly my room.” Only her room! I could 
not resist the curiosity Ifeltto get a peep. It was a mere closet, which 
was entirely filled by a little bedstead, a little round work table, and a Sin- 
gle chair. Inone corner of the room there was a little « himney, with a } 
very little grate, supplied with a homm@opathic dose of remarkably small 
coal. What might be at the other end I could not tell, as the door was | 
prevented from opening to the extent of more than one-third by the bed- 
stead. 

* And you live here alone 


} 


?* saidI. The young girl looked as if she 


pulled atthe bell, as tho’ he was payed for pullin it. ‘“ Ax the Gen’ral’s 


| father,” ses Barnum to the help when he come, “ to do me the leetle fa- 


vour gf steppin up here.” 
in the room. 

‘So, Lhear you've been to the Hall,” ses Barnum ; “ now which way 
did you go to it.” 

“ Out o’ the house, down Bond Street, along Piccadilly, past Charin- 


And afore you could ring a dollar, father was 


| Cross—where the king, whose head they cut off, tho’ he looks perkin 


enough jist now, is sittina horseback—then right up the Strand, and on 


| the left to a purty big stone house up steps.” 


Somethin | could see was ticklin Barnum; but he 
never heerd, Mr. Strelton, I ’spose, of Exeter Hall ?” 

“ Never,” ses father; and Barnum shakes his head, as much as to say, 
“ Poor forlorn sheep.” However, in aminute he kinder smiled, and ses, 
* What did you see at the Hall, Mr. Strelton ?” ; 

“ Why,” ses father, “ I see a good many people, most on’em in black, 
with white cloths twisted ’bout their throats; and a good many on’em 
lookin as though they’d jist lost a dollar and not found a cent; and there 
was a good many she critters—a lot on ‘em with steel and tawtey-shell 
spectacles on their noses, and some of 'em lookin as if they d jist come 
from picklin onions, and had a leetle of the vinegar their faces. ; 

I could see Barnum screw his mouth, as tho’ he was suckin up a julep. 
However, he ses, “Go on, I beg, Mr. Strelton.” 


nly said, “ You 
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She Albion. 











{ “Well,’\ses father, “i followed them as c ; 
and turnin I found meself in a sort of horse-shoe place, filled with black 
coats, and white cloths, and tawtey-shell spectacles. Afore me was large 
platform, very full of these critters. “ Tarnation,” ses I to meself,‘ how on 
airth can they show the mermaid on that stage, if it is so full of humans ! 
aint givin the poor critter fair play.” Well, they put a solemn-faced, 
straight-haired human in a big chair, and the people clapt and halloed ; 
and I heerd more than one tawtey-shell woman say “ That’s Sir Ran- 
drew—that’s the blessed Baronite !’ and others screech’d “ What a lamb 
of aman!” 

Barnum wriggled aud twisted, and then cried, smotherin a larf, “‘ Go 
on, Mr. Strelton, go on.” 

‘ Well,”’ ses father, ** the chairman got upon his legs, and said ‘ It was 
a delightful sight to see what he did see afore him, so many fellar coun- 
trymen and women,’—here one tawtey-shell began to sob,— and more, 
eo many foreigners.’ Well, thinkin this was nothin more than a purty 
compliment to the flag, I cries out‘ Columbia thanks you, stranger,’ 
whereupon the meetin—sich was their manners to the freest citizen on 
airth,—screeched out ‘Shame!’ ‘Turn him out! * but I only screwed 
meself tighter to the seat and grinned like a thousand wild cats at ’em. 
‘Weare here assembled,’ ses the Chairman, ‘ to cut off another inch from 
the tailof Satan! We have put down that sinful ingine the Sunday muf- 
fin-bell, and we will not pause, or falter, or bate a jot of heart or hope, 
before we see the day when the grass will grow in Lunnun streets on Sun- 
days—when people will go with their eyes upon the stones to church and 
back again ; and nota soul—no, nothin but the benighted sparrows--to 
be heerd in this wicked metropolis; and the Thames—so full of steam- 
ers—be as the Dead Sea.’ And then the people halloed, and the Chair- 
man sot down; and other critters got up, and talked in the like way. So 
at last, I gets up and goes out, and so down stairs, till I come to a feller 
with a loug stick in his hand, and goold upon his collar, and goold about 
his hat. * When are they goin to show the mermaid?’ ses I. ‘What do 
you mean?" ses he, looking a leetle afire. ‘ The critter,’ ses I, * that’s 
half woman half-fish.’ ‘No woman o’ the sort here,’ ses the goold band, 
mighty short. And then he turned agin upon me, and ses, ‘ You poor lost 
sheep—go, show your humbleness, and crawl to home upon all fours. 
Well I was too tickled by his airnestness to be at all ryled, so I ses, ‘ Well, 
if I can’t see the mermaid, can I see the sarpents? I spose you know 
what a sarpent is, here to the Hall.’ ‘I should think so,’ ses Goold Band; 
‘they’re smitin him now up-stairs. The baronite has got him by the 
throat, and I wouldn’t be him tor tuppence.’ I was in a bit of a fog ; still 
it was such a curious critter, that I kinder humoured him. ‘ And where,’ 
ses I,‘ did the Jibbeways show theirselves? where did they do the war 
dance? and where’s the Battle of Waterloo modelled in biscuit ?—and 
where’—but afore I could say more, Goold Collar lays his hand upon me, 
and calls up one of the Perlice. ‘You will take this wretched heathen 


to the station—and then afore the magistrate—and then to the treadmill, | 


where they'll cut his hair, and larn him to be a Christian.’ ‘ I come here,’ 
ses I, ‘to see the Mermaid, and have got my shilling ready, if anybody 
had axed me for it.’ ‘ Go away, you great fool, and don’t make a noise,’ 
ses the Perlice, smilin like, and givin me a good-natured shove down half- 
a-dozen steps. Well, the American Eagle did a little expand his wings 
in my busum, but I smoothed him down, and holdin my fist up at Goold 
Band, I whistled Yankee Doodle—as loud as ten thousand canaries—and 
walked on.” 

Here Barnum burst into sich a fit of laughter, the fire-irons danced 
agin. ‘“ Mister Strelton,” ses he, when he’d come a leetle to, “ You must 
understand that in Lunnun there is two Halls—one is Exeter, and one is 
’Gyptian. Now, you have been to Exeter, and not to *Gyptian.” 

And so it turned out. Howsomever, asl am writin to Americans, it’s 
only proper in me to warn ‘em against the mistake: otherways, from what 
is sometimes done and said at Exeter Hall, strangers might sartin!y be- 
lieve they were at the “Gyptian.—Punch. x 

—$<——___. 

[ There is generally great sameness in theatrical addresses, 

following there is muc h ¢ leverness and point ] 


OPENING ADDREss, 
SPOKEN AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE, TORONTO, JAN. 26, 


in the 


but 


1847 ; 
Being on the occasion of the first performance since the New Ye: 


ar; writ- 
ten expressly forthe Toronto Amateur Theatrical Society. 


r 


Welcome, kind friends! who with the new born Yea 
Return, to smile upon our efforts here— 
Whom laughing Thalia’s voice once more recalls 
To grace Lyceums’ bare and whitewashed walls; 


Would we might boast a Hall—(as others 
More worthy of the Drama and—of you ; 
But till Toronto rears a Covent Garden, 
Extend to all discomforts here your pardon ! 


d 


Remember is able 
To build a Pit and Boxes—in a stable; 
Convert a Coa h-he se into SucD a clean ror 
And of a hay-loft make a pleasant Green Ri 
In short it is a somewhat puzz!l 
To turn a Mews into the ; 
But never in he want of 


And judge 


‘tis not every one 
m 
om 
ing feat 

Pa) 
at. 


Muses’ se 


ind t 


“er — 
Paint and Gilding 
f 


icting—not our Building 






The passir 
To raisé a le l 


mar gaily to beguile 

sh—to waken beauty’s smile, 

To cheer the mind with “ trifies light as air,” 
And chase the wrinkles from the brow of cars 
Such is our aim: here 
To “ fret our little hour upon the stage”’ ; 
No hope—except to gladden eve ry heart, 








—lor this we engage 


No profit—but the pl 


MuDar 


) despise 


Judge not from thi 
} 1 dazzles stronger eyes ; 


The vulgar 


we venture t 





1 Se 
Caiueda i 


te 
Iago himself{—alth: 
Begged, stol: 


igh b trash 
and borrowed Roderigo’s cash. 
Gold—spite « y Poets sing, 
Gold—after all’s a mighty pleasant thing 

It governs every at tion of our lives ‘ 
From giving dinners up to—taking wives 
Spite of themselves, Philosophers will swear 
By golden Sherry, and by golden hair, 
Beauty is rated by its pounds—( like brutes 
And smiling Venus yields—to rich Miss Coutts 
(Who by the way I'm told by old Miss Blab 
Is wavering ‘twixt Napoleon and MacNab!) 


all that hungry 


Gamblers may play for gold, and risk their tr: 
The only stake we play for is your pleasure ;— 
And in return we only crave of all 
Forgiveness lor our errors great and amall ! 

Grant then the sole indulgence which we ask 
And cheer with smiles the hardships of our task 
if you but knew them all, indeed you'd pity 
The trouble of a “ Managing Committee,” ” 

The more so since the worst part of their trade is 
The bother which they have had about their ladies 
Though soft their cheeks and delicate their features 
Our heroines are at best but aw k ward creatures; 
Powder and Paint wont form a woman’s face 

A petticoat alone can’t give them grace ; 

They still betray their manhood in their walking 
And then—what man can equal woman’s talking 
But the perverseness of this mimic sex 

The patience of a Saint’s enough to vex 

Juliet wont shave her whiskers—says “ ‘tis hard 
Then Desdemona says she'll be on guard, 

Queen Anne ’s out shooting—Portia ’s grown too stout 
Lady Macbeth is suffering from the gout, 

Ophelia loves her wine—too well to shirk it, 

And Cleopatra’s gone upon the Circuit 


adere 


Well! well! we'll do our best—we can’t do 
So pray forgive both male and female blunders 
Spare us ye critics in your fierce assaults, 

And look with lenient eye upon our faults! 

Ye judges,—judge us by your mildest laws! 
Ye lawyers—dont, for once, look out for flaws! 
Merchants—give us the credit trade allows us 
Ye gallant soldiers—draw for ua—good houses 


Ww 


s 


was going up, and after twistin 





And last, not least, let beauty still beguile 
Our humble efforts with her sweetest smile ! 


But I forget—I’m taking up your time 

Without much reason and with stupid rhyme— 

I hear Besyarp ’s impatient—I am certain 

That’s his brogue swearing at me thro’ the curtain ; 
So now, farewell! my grateful task is o’er, 

To thank you for your presence here once more ; 
We in return will use our utmost powers 

To kill with mirth and glee a few short hours ; 

And if to some of us some errors fall, 

Wait for Besyarp—he’ll make amends for all ! 





A Haktvuyrt Sociery, for the publication of old voyages and travels 
from the earliest period to the time of Dampier, has beeu formed. Sir R. 
Murchison presided ata public meeting, where this was determined, and 
the name adopted instead of The Columbus, which was originally propo- 
sed. Mr. W. R. Hamilton was elected treasurer, and tor secretary Mr. 
Cooley, from whom the design emanated, and whose exertions have 
hesnghe it to its present issue. The works will be printed for subscri- 
bers at one pound per annum, as in the Camden and other similar associ- 
ations. ; 

Sir Edward Hyde East died suddenly, on Friday, at Sherwood Lodge, 
Battersea. He was born on the 9th September, 1764, and was counse- 
quently in his eighty-third year. He was called to the bar in 1786 ; prac- 
tised there for many years, and was the author of the works so well 
known to the profession under the title of “The Term Reports,” and 
“ East’s Reports,” as well as of the celebrated treatise on criminal law 
called “ East’s Pleas of the Crown.” 


The attempt made to procure for the family of the late Thomas Hood a 
continuance of the pension which ceased on the subsequent death of Mrs. 
| Hood has been unsuccessful. Lord John Russell has written a letter to 
| Messrs. D. Sulomans, W. Elliot, and Thomas Pringle, explaining why it 
is impossible to renew the allowance— 

“Upon the accession of the present Queen, it was determined by Par- 
liament, on the recommendation of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, that, instead of a fixed sum to be granted in pensions, an annual 
sum of L1,200 should be at the disposal of the Crown. 

“Under the former plan, when a pension fell vacant, it could be re- 
newed to any member or members of the family; under the present ar- 
rangement, the pension lapses to the public, and cannot be renewed. It 
is true, a pension can be granted if any portion of the L1,200 remains un- 
disposed of; but that is not at present the case. The whole sum has been 
already bestowed, and any grant I should recommend for the children 
would be illegal and void. 

“T much regret this circumstance. I should have been happy to have 
| recommended the continuance of this pension: bat until June next, the 
| Crown has not the power to grant any pension on the Civil List.” 





| Bioerapuy.—In Charles-street, Clarendon-square, Somerstown, died 
at a very advanced age, Mrs. Agnes Hall, a literary veteran, who 
for very many years devoted her talent to almost every species of com- 
position, and reaped the customary reward—a bare existeuce, filled with 
difficulties and troubles. 

A Starving Poet’s Device.—Attacked with pens and cudgels by the 
| envious writers of the day, Dryden was nearly starved by the booksel- 
lers. On one oceasion, provoked by the refusal of timely supplies by 
| Jacob Tonson, he did not do as Johnson did by Cave, knock him down 
| with a quarto, but ran him through with a triplet, describing the biblio- 

pole’s person :— 

“ With leering looks, bull-faced, and freckled fair, 
With two lett legs and Judas-coloured hair, 

{ Aud trowzy pores that taint the ambient air.” 

“ Tell the dog,” said the poet to the messenger by whom he sent these 

complimentary lines, “ that he who wrote these can write more.” But 

he needed not to write more; they were as effective as he could desire. 
| — William Howitt’s Home and Haunts of British Poets. 

Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.VP., will preside at the 133d festival of the 
Honourable Society of Ancient Britons, in London, on St. David’s Day, 
which will be celebrated, as usual with “harp and song.” 


February 20 


| WJOTICE.—Tnhe Copertnership of PRIME, WARD, & KING is this day dissolved by 


‘he outstanding businessof the Pak seat be liquidated by the Sub- 


| mutualconsent. 

scribers. 

| JAMES G KING 

| EDWARD PRIME, 
SAMUEL WARD 
DENNING DUER, 
ARCE’D GRACIE KING. 


| N.B.—The office of PRIME, WARD & KING is removed to No. 18 and 20 Merch ants’ 
| Exchange Hanover sireet, where their concerns will be liquidated by JAMES G, KING 
(and EDWARD PRIME, who have been duly appointed for that purpose, 
| New York, January 25, 1847. 
OTICE. Referring to the above notice—the subscribers will continue the business 
so tar asitmay be committed to them—under the firm sees G. KING & sONs’ 
G 4 


Al . KING 
DENNING 


'N 
\ DUER 
{ ARCH’D GRACIE 
New York, January 25, 1347. No. 8 Merchants’ Exchange, Wall-st. 


"KING. 
Jan 30—4t, 











| OTICE. The co-partnership of PRIME, WARD & KING is this day dissolved 
« Vmutual consent. he outstanding business of the firm will be liquidated by the 

scribers 
New York, January 25th, 1847, 


b 
sub. 


JAMES G. KING. 
EDWARD PRIME, 
SAMUEL WARD, 
DENNING DUER, 
ARCH’D. GRACIE KING, 
The subscribers have this day formed a co-partnership, under the firm of PRIME 
WARD & CO., and will continue the BANKING, STOCK, & EXCHANGE BUs) 
NESS, at the office of the late firm, No. 54 Wall street. 
New York, January 25th, 1847. 
JOHN WAR 
EDWARD 
SAMUEL WAR 


D, of the firm of John Ward & Co. 


aD.’ ; of the late firm of Prime, Ward & King. 


jan 30—4t. 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—The Proprietors of the seve- 

ral Lines ot Packets between New York and Liveroool beve arranged for their sail- 

ing from each ony on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, 21st, and 26the every mouth; these ships 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. DaysofSailing from New  Daysof Sailing from 
: ork. verpool. 

New World, Skiddy March6, July 6, Nov. 6 April 21, Aug. 21, Dec, 2} 
Waterloo, Allen, on, “ i, “*«'}}) | “ 8, '* &, “s 628 
Fidelia, Hackstaff, “6, * 4M, “ 16! Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Hottinguer, Bursley, ha 6 Me ee ee ee ee ae 

oscius, Eldridge, ss ,.* By ai 5 i: Eee: “oy 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 « 16, “ 616, “ 16 
Ashburton, Howland, oe 64, ‘ é, “6 “« $i, * 3, “ g) 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, ae a ae” ee “ 26, & 2 « 28 
New York Cropper, og. «© “7 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “¢ 2h, 6. Si, «¢ 2) a 6, “6 6 +e 6 
Siddons, Cobb, oo. oa ee eS J “ 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1} nw, * 16, « 
Patrick Henry, Delano * & « 6, ae | « #9, “ @), “ OF 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “si, « ss ) “o 8, “ 26 
Yorkshire od A “tm, * HN, 16 Nov. 1, March J, Jaly 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, “ 21, « 3} a og, ee ae eg 
Sheridan, Cornish, ‘ss, «© “« 3 “oe Bi, “ fi, “ 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “ 616, “« 16, “* 16 
Henry Clay, Nye, ~*~ @ % 6, “« 66 « ‘Ri ae 6 21 
Virginian, lern, 5a5, © 20 . bi 26, “s BB, ‘“ 26 
Cambridge, Barstow, “is, * MM, ‘+ Dec. 1, April 1, Aag. 1 
Constitution, Britton, “7, “* Zi, “ 2! 66 6, 6 6, ‘ 6 
Garrick, Trask, “36, * 2, “ 26 s 3 “11 ll 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 “« 46, “ 16, le 


/ 

These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded »y men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can ve desired in point of splend: ur, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,..........-++++++- $100. 
4 ae from “* to New York,......£525. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C.H, MARSHALL, Wy. Y 
’ _. BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpoo) 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.& J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
F.K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Livernees Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN TURNS, New Y rk. 
{ FIELDEN. BROTHERS & CO., Liv -rpool 

Agents for Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henry Cliy, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN. & CO., 78 Sout -st., New York 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. 








EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—T> sail 
of every month a 

| This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil] such 
| 





on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 


ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punciually from New Yours 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery morth, from Leadon on the 6th, 13th, 21st, and 28th, 
j and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, ar d 24th, ofevery month throughout the year, 


: : ‘ 3 }viz:— ' ‘ . 
i susts of Lord Chancellor Camden, of Admiral Earl Howe, and of the | Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
rret dar ‘Chath: ill shor > placed i 2 SC . at Et ork. London. 
| great Earl of Chatham, will shortly be placed in the school room at Eton. | se. Sesies F.R. Meyer, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. i/Feb. 21, June Sty Oct. 21 
Sratistics oF BookseLtinc.—In Lreland there are 74 towns, each with Nerthamberiand, R. B. Grisword, “ if Sis, 8 iin 28. ; - 2%, Ds 33 
nen 2 > -. > ° : tladiz -L. Bi g “6 6 “s 36, i6;Mar. 6, y » . 6 
| a minimum of 2,500 inhabitants (census 1841) not one of which contains |  sreaere en 3. — a4 04" 94 uF 13, uly 13° vov is 
, a bookseller. Scotland, with a third of the population, has three times Switzerland, E. Knight, Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 3} “ 21, “& 1, © QD 
‘the number of booksellers, being in the proportion of 9 tol. The 74 ko eg > i. eres * 16. is 1 ‘ : ap 72 pure * Pt 
: : = h : ebec, + a > ‘ : ‘ 46) Apri . » 
Peeters without one “of the trade” include the following: Dungarvan, | Victoria, E.E. Morgan,| “ 24, “24, « 24) « 4g)" Qg? 13 
12,382; Carrick-on-Suir, 11,049; Youghal, 3,939; Carrickfergus, 9,379; | Wellington, D, Chadwick, |Mar. 1, July, Nov. 1) “ 21, “ 21, “ 21 
1c, ome Maus mards, 7.621: isburt - 694: Kinsale. 6.918 Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, _ “ & ‘< 8; ‘ 8 © 28 « oR ou og 
| Cashel, 8,027; Newtownards, 7,621 ’ Lisb irn, 7,624; Kinsale, 6,918. Independence, W.R. Bradish, “ 16, “ 1¢ 16May 6, Sept. 6, Jan. § 
| More remarkable still, there are six counties which cannot boast of even | Ame. eaaiainew) «ewes, “8 «94, «§ we 18, Uf 18 le ag 
4 ° ne " Dated Tg Re Yr Ang e “6S “ > “ 

} one bookseller, or a single circulating library, as we shail name them: 1, | ce a 7 z mm “a a Is om se a iy 2 
| Donegal; 2, Kildare; 3, Leitrim; 4, Queen’s; 5, Westmeath; 6, Wicklow. | Rot, Peel,(new) D. Chadwick, | “ 16, ‘ 16, i6\June 6, Oct. 6, Feb. 6 
' These may be considered strange, but most assuredly they are very start- | Marg. Evans(new) E. G. Tinker, | 24, ‘oi. © OG 4 3 ep Oe 
ling facts. — Correspondent of Literary Gazette. These ships are all of the first class, and are cor nded by able and experienced navi- 


Some three years ago, an old book was sold to a druggist at Gainsbo- 
rough as waste paper, and he subsequently sold it to a bookseller in the 
|same town. The title was The Boke of St. Albans, of the Lady Juliana 
| Barnes, or Berners, printed at St. Albans, in 1486, and it was one of the 
most perfect copies. This book was afterwards purchased by Mr. Gren- 
ville, who has bequeathed it to the British Museum. 


ScoTcHMEN 


stories,) because, as Sir Walter S 


anp Irrsumen.—lL must tell you oue of his (Moore’s 
cott is the hero of it, 1 know it will not 
When George IV. went to Lreland, one of the 
 pisintry,” delighted with his aifability to the crowd on landing, said to 
the toll-keeper, as the king passed through, “ Och now! and his majesty, 
how’s that?” “Oh! kings 
“ Then there’s the 
It shall never be said that the king came 
the turnpike for him.’’ Moore, on his visit 
to Sir Walter, when the y were comparing 
‘Now, Mr. Moore,” replied Scott, “ there 

there was no want of enthusiasm here ; 

inything in the world for his majesty, 


of the Rev. Mr. Ba ‘ham ( Thomas In- 


be unacceptable to you. 


| God bless him, never paid the 

never does, we lets “em 
| dirty money for ye,” 
here and found nobody to pay 
to Abbotsford, told this story 
notes as to the two royal visits. 


tu upike, an’ 


go free,’ was the answer. 


says Pat, “ 


ye have just the advantage of us ; 
the Scotch folk would have do 
but—pay the turapike.”—JMen 


ge ldsby). 


THE HEROINE MARTYR OF MONTEREY. 


BY REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL.D. 

When the American forces under General Taylor stormed Monterey, 
a Mexican woman was seen going about among the wounded of both 
armies binding up their wounds, and supplying them with food and water. 
; While thus employed she fell. She was next day buried by the Am 


} . . . . . 
| cans amid an incessant discharge of shot from the Mexican batteries. 
| 


eri- 
The strife was stern at Monterey, 
When those high towers were lost and won, 
And pealing through that mortal fray, 
Flash’d the stroug battery’s vengetul gun; 
Yet, heedless of its deadly rain, : ‘ 
She stood in toil and danger first, 
To bind the bleeding soldier’s vein, 
And slake the dying soldier’s thirst. 


{ She found a pale and stricken foe 
Sinking in nature’s last eclipse, 

And, on the red earth kneeling low, 
She wet his parch’d and fever’d lips ; 

When, thick as winter’s driving sleet, 
The booming shot, and flaming shell, 

Swept with wild rage that gory street, 
And she—the good and geutle—fell. 





| They laid her in her narrow bed, 
The foemen of her land and race; 
And sighs were breath’d, and tears were shed, 
Above her lowly resting place :— 
Ay! glory’s crimson worshippers 
Wept over her untimely fall, 
For deeds of mercy, such as her’s, 
Subdue the hearts and eyes of all. 


To sound her worth were guilt and shame 
In us, who love but gold and ease :— 
They heed alike our praise or blame, 
Who live and die in works like these 
Far greater than the wise or brave, 
Far happier than the fair and gay, 
Was she who found a martyr’s graye 
On that red field of Monterey. 


gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 
scription. e 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
|} and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for ary 
| letiers, parcels, o1 packets, sentoy them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed there- 
| for. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN CU., 78 Sonth-«t 


Stores, &c., are of the best de- 


aug 15, 1846. 





ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.J]— pase 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of eac 
From New York, 
} Ist. Jan. May and Sept. 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. 


»sof this Line will hereafter leav- 
» month as follows: 
from Havre. 
Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oct. 
Si. Nicholas, new, J. B. Peil, do 16 March, July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dec. 
| Ist April, Aug. and Dec Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100 Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses ac- 
tually incurred For freight or pas ly to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
| BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 





| 


! on them. ssage, ap 


5 


} 


VOR LIVERPOOL —To sail 24thof FEBRU ARY.—The new splendid ve steam- 
ship * SARAH SANDS.” W. C.'T'hompson, master, having made her first passage 
in the middle of winter with entire success, will be despatcted on her return for Li- 
ver pool on Wednesday the 24th inst. 
For treight or passage—Ler cabins being unsurpassed for room, elegance, and co nve- 
nience—apply on board, opposite the Tobacco Ware house, foot of Clinton stree t, 01 
to ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South stre et. 


b 13— 2t. 


fe 


| po eke AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tops 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiraity. 





Hibernia, ...ccccccccccscccccscessesees «eee Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, . eebsseesecees eesecee «Capt Edward G. Lott. 
Britannia, PPOTTTTTITTTTT TT TTT Capt. John Hewitt, 
} Cambria, ... Soeseoecesecocooosececs Capt. Charles H. E. Judkins 
| ROBB Mgcccccccccscccecccscscceceseses eeeueeeed Capt. William Harrison, 


ax, as follows. 
FROM LIVERPOOL 
Hibernia. on the 5th January, 1847. 


W ill sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halif 
FROM BOSTON | 
Hibernia, on the Ist February, 1847. j 
Cambria ag lst March, 1347. | Cambria a 4th February 1847. 
Hibernia ‘“ lst April, 1847. Hibernia 4th March, 1847. ’ 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. 
| Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 
For freight or passage, or any other intormation, apply te 
D. BRIGHAM Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet 
Ce In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Goveroment to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now bein bailt, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
| new contract. "The steamers will sail every Satarday during eight months, and every 
| tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 
| pool = Halifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New Yok. 
oct 17. 


“ 


— ————————— 


YOR SALE, a fount of second hand BREVIER TYPE, weighing about 680 ibs aad wil 
be sold low for cash; apply at this office. It was the fount used last year for print- 
ing the Albion, and is in good condition. jan 23. 





OOTH-ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE—By the use of the Clove Anodyne.— 
This is an excellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the 
| gums in one minute. 
The Clove Anodyne is not unplea 2 be wppried 
-rmanently cure any tooth to whico it may be ed, 
| Pe repared ena cela U7 HENRY SOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
| bers street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by all respectatle 
| Druggists in the United States. Price 25 cents. sept 1) 3m. 


sant to the waste or injurious to the teeth, and will 


'o J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No. 4! 
e WALL STREET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring funds for remittance to their 
| friends in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supplied with Dralts pay- 
| able at sight, insums of £1, £2, £3, £5, to any amount, receivable in any town in the 
| United Kingdom. Also, Bills on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities, 
| invariably for sale at this Office. ‘ 
BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES, Bitts oF ExcnanGe, Foreign Gop anv Sitver of all 
\ descriptions, purchased at the highest market rates and constantly for sale on the most 
favourable terms. E 
CouLections in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and 
promptitude in the most liberal terms. 
Uncurrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State im the Union 
bought and sold at the lowest rates. 
Stocks and other Securities purchased aad disposed ow Commission, by 


Europe are made with 
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THE LETTER TO LORD ELGIN BY FUIMUS. 


To wis Excertency tae Rient Hoy. James Bruce, Eart or Exon 
AND Kincarpine, &c. 

My Lord—Although at an humble distance, I follow in the train of those 
who have been most prominent in hailing Your Lordship’s advent ty 
these fatal shores. Yes, My Lord, fatal—because, although now indul- 
ging in the early nap Nai of enjoyment of the Vice- egal dignity, 
you will but too soon discover that the mantle of Nessus was not more 
deadly in its effects on the great cleanser of the Augean Stable, whose 
example Your Lordship will be called upon to imitate, than is the cloak 
of Responsible Governmeut which, hitherto worn by Your Lordship’s 
predecessors in this Colony, has at length been bequeathed to you.— 
Some of these, it is trae, have won to themselves enduring tame and 
honour, while others have covered themselves with coutempt and scorn ; 
but, never, with one solitary exception only—an exception scarcely mer- 
ited to be classed as such, has the subtle poison failed to insinuate its 
baneful influence into the system it has fina ly »rostrated. 

But, My Lord, notwithstanding this—notwit standing the melancholy 
forebodings which assail me, and the unmitigated disgust with which I 
view the attempts, already made to fatten you with adulation ; and that 
by those who will not scruple, later, to offer you up a sacrifice on the ob- 
scene altar of their censure, I must pause a moment to permit myself to 
add my humble, but certainly not less sincere, weleome not only to your 
Lordship, but, in anticipation, to your young and favoured Bride—the 
graceful scion of » noble House, whose destiny it is to revisit a theatre 
not wholly unknown to her for its spirit of turbulence, and therefore, in 
all probability, not too favourably remembered. ; 

As the Address, recently presented to Your eoasatipe had, long before 
your arrival, predicated yoar journey to have been tedious and fatiguing, 
it would ill become me to assume that its clairvoyant framers could have 
been wroug in their assertion; or, that Your Lordship has derived the 
slightest interest or novelty from the contrast afforded by the chaste, 
white, frost-work of a Canadian winter, so philosophically analysed by 
Sir Francis Bond Head, in his “ Emigrant,” as compared with the blis- 
tering heat of that burning clime where Your Lordship has often, at this 
very epoch of the year, beheld the land wearing the semblance of a bed | 
of emerald rising trom the blue bosom of the waveless sea. Not being | 
desirous, therefore, to disturb their verdict—to impugn the dictum of the 
Address,—I beg respectfully to add, to my gratulation at Your Lordship’s 
safe arrival in Cunnde, my inost unfeigned concern at the great hardships 
I suppose | must assume Your Lordship to have experienced. : 

But, My Lord, while to this 1 add the meed of welcome, aud, with be- | 
coming deference, wish Your Lordship every happiness life can bestow, | 
it is with :auch the same melancholy feeling with which a Howard hangs | 
over the couch of the patient whom, struck, in the full vigour of youth 
and beauty, by some deadly yet lingering disease, he knows to be fore- 
doomed to destruction; or, to offer another illustration which must be 
equally familiar to Your Lordship, with the same sentiments of concern 
with which the physician visits the bedside of the victim to that pesti- 
lence which rages periodically in the scene of your former Government, 
and charitably wishes him that speedy recovery of which le himself en- 
tertains not the shadow of a hope. I may wish Your Lordship happi- 
ness, and exemption from all those ills which have ‘assailed your prede- 
cessors, but well do ] know that wish is vain. Your Lordship’s Sisyphus- 
like task has begun, and uniess that energy and decision of character, of 
which Your Lordship’s earlier initiation into public life gives every fair 
promise, be exerted in an extraordinary degree, the humblest of Your 
Lordship’s Scottish dependants will have no reason to look with envy 
on the trappings which adorn your oflice. 

And firstly, My Lord, beware of the oily-tongued hypocrite. Beware 
of the reviler of the just, and the good, and the benevolent, and the vir- 
tnous. Among those who have bent the knee and greeted Your Lord- | 
ship’s arrival with bland and approving emiles—smiles assumed only to | 
cover the selfishness of their own black hearts—are those who, like 
Judas Iscariot, betrayed their master, not for thirty pieces of silver, but 
in consideration of that which was to thei far more precious than silver. | 
Among them, My Lord, are those who became the bitter enemies of | 
their master,—a master whom all good and honest men had been taught | 
to venerate and love; and their hatred of him, violent as the hatred of | 
the detected and discomfited traitor ever is, has not been suffered to 
sluinber even over the place of his sepulchre. Yea, while his bones lie 
mouldering into dust, the venom of their hearts still goes forth; and yet 
these men, My Lord, have dared to approach, and insult you with wel- 
come, when, if the occasion should serve hereafter, they will seruple not 
to sacrifice your good name in the same manner, and without the slight- 








est remorse or reserve, on the same altar of infamy. | 
Your arrival in Canada, My Lord, happens at an eventful period. It | 


occurs ut a momeut when the adaptation of the principle of Responsible 
Government, familiar to Your Lordship in its harmonious working at 
home, has had the fullest and fairest test in all its relations and bearings 
to a colony, and yet been found wanting. By one of Your Lordship’s 
penetration, it will not be difficult to discover that, in Canada, all the 
evils that can spring fromthe system are to be met with, while few of its 
benefits are anywhere manilest. ‘The reason need scarcely be pointed 
out to a statesiuan so capable of separating the gold from the dross; but 
as other eyes will peruse this letter, as well as those of Your Lordship— 
and, however unworthy of adoption the suggestions it contains may be 
found, they at least cannot fail to command the attention of one who is 
disposed to seek for information from whatever source it may be de- 
rived—it may uot be without advantage to explain for the benefit of the 
ignorant many. In England, men of high and independent minds and 
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ted before the rebellion, had not attained one tithe of the extent to which 


st thephiedn fates denial Ven Sere, John Nicholson, Thomas Suffern, 
. r e > a e 

That the evils which prevail, and which, before your Lordship shall | Terence Denali’ a s J poanla _ @ King 
have been a fortnight in the province, will have been sufficiently brought | Philip Hone, : Robert B Minturn L. 0. Suave r 
under your notice by the press of the country, as well as by individual | James Reyburn, Jonathan Stur é,. H. C. De Rham 
and interested parties, ure the result of the system, and not merely a con-| Wm. H. Mac ‘ Adolph Rodew ald Wm Cc Picker. 4 il 
sequence of the peculiar bent of men’s minds, will at once be obvious Leopold Bierworth, John P. Stagg . Jobn Gihon = 
from the fact that every Administration—Conservative and Radical—bave | J. Boorman, Wm D. Murpliy CG. A. Davis. 
practised the very same means for arriving at the ultima thule of their poli- | Wm. B. Astor, P. Lorillard. Jc. + Aebeast o Skidd 
tical strategy, and the final goal to which tends all their petty manceu- A.G. Phelps. ° y 
sofia. | cr —— of oo ere ge drips J es has Besrétuviie 

een trampled under foot, every principle of public faith violated, in the AS . 
fetid thirst to arrive a‘ that vale wale undlivied end. The only difference ame Sem. bh ong mer Alfred Pell, 
has been that the Radicals, somewhat more houest than their adversaries, | “|. ae ~" a ry gee 
have ever been more regardfal of their friends and supporters, and scorn-| ‘The PRestpent took his seat, and said that a number of hig fellow citi- 











ed to desert them in the hour when they no longer needed them; while | ¢28 had combined for the purpose of affording relief to the Irish people, 
such Conservatives as have hitherto been in power, have, with heartless | #4 they invited the co-operation of the public. They intended to main- 
insincerity and without scruple, sacrificed their political friends when , #i” their organization on this occasion, which ,is the most heartrending 
such a step was deemed necessary to secure their own political existence. | calamity which the history of modern times has recorded. The extent 
But these enormities, whenever or by whomsoever re are cer- | Of the calamity that has befallen the Irish people is not yet known. It 
tain to meet with a just retribution. While the Radicals were in power, /may be truly said that a whole nation is in danger of. starvation. Sub- 
there was at least union in their own ranks—that union which gave them | 8¢Tiptions have been received to the amount of 520,000, $8900 of which 
a strength, of which their own inanitest folly alone deprived them. This | * deposited in bank, and the rest is just assafe. This he said was a very 
was a result of the consistency of the course they pursued in preferring to | good beginning, and gives promise of a fruitful field. He concluded by 
bestow rewards on their friends, rather than on their enemies. The pre- | saying that he hoped the Irish people would adopt the American system 
sent Conservative Administration have, on the contrary, succeeded in dis- | of Common School education, or something similar to it, which would en- 
gusting «ll parties ; and this cannot be better evidenced to your Lordship able them to take care of themselves in future. 


| than by the knowledge you will have even already obtained of the dis- | Mr. Roserr Miytern offered the following resolutions :— 


union which prevails among them, and has for months back sunk them as | Resolved, That the wretchedness of a country wasted by famine ap- 
a political body in the public estimation. They wear the trappings of | peals to us as men and Christians, with a right and power irrespective of 
authority, but are, at best, a skeleton. | territorial boundaries, and independent of all distinctions of lan e 
Thus, My Lord, it will be seen that, of all these several Administra- | customs, creed or government, which, however they may affect the or, 
tions, not one more than the present has contrived to weaken its hold | dinary dealings of nations with each other, can never destroy the claims 
upon the public coutidence, and particularly upon the support of those | of humanity, or absolve us from the duties of a common ieutheshood. 
who have ever advocated the principles by which they retain their seats| Besolved, That Ireland, the hospitality of whose people has been lo 
in the Cabinet, and by whose exertions they were unfortunately placed | proverbial, now stricken by the hand of Providence, and filled with the 
iu a position, to commit greater wrongs even than their predeces-| starving, the dying and the dead, has a peculiar right to sympathy and 
sors. Released from that wholesome restraint, which was placed on its | aid: and that to this Republic, whose wealth is increased by their want, 
acts by the tirm and sagacious minded Lord Metcalfe, the administration | it especially belongs to contribute of the abundance wherewith God has 
has passed even the bounds of common decency, in its vain struggies to | blessed us, to the necessities of the Irish people. 
preserve an existence which it continues to drag, amid public scorn and! Resolved, That the nearness to which the Old World and the New 
public indignation, but which, be assured, My Lord, the Representatives | are brought by steam navigation, making the transatlantic ery tor food 
of the Canadian people will sever with their breath, even in the opening | strong in our ears as though it came from some distant member of our 
days of the coming Parliament, should their plausible explanations of the | own confederacy, affords us facilities for extending relief, which cannot 
real state of feeling in the country, induce Your Lordship to weaken rightfully be disregarded; and that the urgency ef the case deanands in- 
your own power, by suttering them, us they are now constituted, to meet | stant add effective action, to stay, so far as may be in our power, the ra- 
those Representatives—releused, it is repeated, from that wholesome re- | vages of famine and of death. 
straint which had previously puaidiel it into a course of comparative | Resolved, That in the general movement throughout this country tor 
justice—this same Administration fas not scrupled to enact the part of a | this object, the city of New York should be foremost in promptness and 
Ministry Your Lordship once most strongly condemned for pursuing the | liberality ; that we heartily approve of the measures which lave been 
same reckless and ottensive course, and fiat, even while conscious of | adopted for the transmission of food and money; that we will gladly 
their inefliciency to bolster up a power which they knew must bend, and | promote the same, by our influence and our contributions; and that we 
ultimately break beneath the pressure of public opinion, thereby depriv- | earnestly recommend to all classes of our citizens to unite in one com- 
ing Your Lordship of what little patronage was left, at the peciod when | mon effort to render immediate and effective aid to the starving poor of 
the announcement of Your Jordship’s assumption of the reins of Gov- | Ireland. 





ernment in Canada was made known—namely, the right of nomination 
| to the few offices which were still undisposed of. 

If, My Lord, Mr. Draper, as the leader of the present Canadian Admi- 
nistration, knew anything of the proceedings of the Imperial Parliament, 
he could not have been ignorant that the course he was pursuing was in 
direct opposition to Your Lordship’s expressed reprehension of the unfit- 
ness and indelicacy of the measure. If he did not know this—if he 
had never seen Your Lordship’s recorded protest—a protest which will 
now, and for the first time, be read by thousands of the people of Canada 
—he evinces an absence of acquaintance with that which ought to be 
his guide—the practice and proceedings of the House of Commons— 
which does not seem to render him the most competent person to head an 
Administration, professedly carrying through the enlarged views of Res- 
ponsible Government, as understood at home. In acting, therefore, as 
he has done, Mr. Draper has placed himself between the horns of a di- 
lemma, from which all his acknowledged ingenuity will be found insuffi- 
cient to extricate himself successfully. 

Your Lordship wiil, doubtless, have much to contend against in forming 
an accurate judgment, between the conflicting representations of those 
whose views are so obviously opposed. To decide in favour of the one, 
will be to call down upen Your Lordship’s head the bitter hostility of the 
other. For this soon or late Your Lordship must be prepared. It has 
been the fate of every Governor in this party-ridden and discontented 
Province, trom the first establishment of British rule in it. It weighs 
like an incubus upon all prospective moral or physical improvement, and 
may be likened to a Pandora’s box, lett behind for the annoyance of her 
conquerors, on the final abandoument of the country by France. If your 


dily following in the wake of Lord Metcalfe. Have the courage—the 
firmness, to be the head, und not a mere excrescence of your own Go- 
vernment, and forego not those privileges of statesmanship of which 
Your Lordship has at an earlier period of public lite given earnest, yet 
of which the people of this Colony, who look upon Your Lordship as 
being merely possessed of the credentials of a Jamaica Government, have 
no knowledge. 

But if, My Lord, the same uncompromising hostility to those principles 








ample means alone, are summoned to rule the destinies of the great em- | 
pire it is their brightest glory to govern with success. Baseness and dis- | 
houesty of purpose are unknown to them. While they can retain office 
with honour to themselves, and advantage to the country, they are ever | 
proud to lay their services at the feet of the Sovereign ; but the moment | 
the public confidence in them is shaken, and its expression evidenced 
through the proper channel, they are content to relinquish the reins of | 
power into the hands of their successors, and, jealous only of any accu- | 
sation of disregard of the public interests, view with indifference the | 
mere pecuniary sacrifices involved in their loss of office. Not so in Can- | 
ada. Principle and integrity are sacrificed on the altar of self-interest, | 
and arts are practised, subterfuges bad recourse to, which in England | 
would be spurned with indignation, as dishonouring to the man—as un- | 
worthy of the politician. 
And wherefore this difference, My Lord? Because, as has just been | 
stated, men of high principles and independent means are called to the | 
councils of the Sovereign; whereas, on the contrary, in Canada, all men 
are, with a very few isolated exceptions, comparatively necessitous—un- 
avoidably necessitous from their position as colonists, the artificers of | 
their own fortunes, and filled with the avaricious desire to add to a wealth 
which has been obtained by the sweat of their brows; in lieu of being 


actuated by those high sentiments which distinguish the English gentle- | the root of all those party jealousies and heart-barnings, which are dedu- | «Come, ye blessed, for i was hungry and ye gave me to e 


man and statesman, ready ever to sacrifice personal interest to the pub-| 
lic good. 

And what, My Lord, is the result of this? Iniquities the most shame- 
ful, corruption the most barefaced, even worse than those which were 
said to have prevailed during the days of Old Sarum, and which were | 
wholly swept away by the purifying besom of the Reform Bill, have been 
perpetrated in Canada from the moment of the first introduction into the 
country of a system which was intended to subserve to the common | 
good; certainly not to produce the demoralizing effects which, under un- | 
skilful and weak Governors, have sprung from it. Dating from the mo- 
ment of Lord Sydenham’s first United Purliament, the same system of 
disgraceful tampering with principle, and enlisting support, no matter at | 
what sacrifice of public honour or honesty, has been put in practice. | 
Bills have been introduced and passed through the Legislature, less for | 
their public utility, than because they enabled these vicious Administra- | 
tions to bestow rewards upon those of their supporters who were imme- 
diately interested in thetr success. ‘To secure and fortify their own 
doubttul position, has ever been the desire and practice of the Responsi- | 
bic Adiniuistrations, and Parliamentary influence has been their watch- 





word ; not the opeu, tvarless, and dignified appeals to the understanding, |*starving population of Lreland, a large meeting was convened on Mon- | American citizen. 


Lordship would therefore steer clear of the Scylla and Charybdis which | 
will soon be found to beset your onward course, it can only be by stea- | 


| The Rev Mr. Warnwrienut rose to second these resolutions, snd spoke 
} 


as follows :—Mr. President and fellow citizens—We have otten before 
| this, been assembled together in the cause of charity; but it appears to 
| me, never on an occasion so important—never when there was se great 
|an amount of distress. We have been called together, on former occa- 
, sions, when a few, comparatively speaking, stretched forth their hands 
| to us for our assistance; but here we have assembled to devise means of 
| relief fora whole people, who are suffering and dying under the effects 
| of a complete famine—-on an occasion where there never was so much 
| distress. Here we have a whole nation without food—here has been no 
| imprudence—here is distinctly the hand of God, manifested Sor his own 
| wise reasons, doubtless, but inscrutable tous. We have known instances 
| where calamities of this kind have befallen people, and after awhile they 
| have cleared away, and we have seen that the wisdom of God wis manifes- 
| tedin them for good. And if this calamity has had the effect of causing that 
| monstrous evil—absenteeism—to be abated—that evil which bas been 
the curse of Ireland—if this calamity has aroused or will arouse the ab- 
| sentees to return from the countries where they are spending the money 
| raised by the hard earnings of the Irish people, and to extend a fostering 
| care over their neighbours ; then we shall surely see good results from 
| this awful dispensation. But it will not do to follow this thought. We 
are assembled here forthe purpose of relieving this calamity. (Applause.) 
| Now, Mr. President and fellow citizens, if we could bring these people 
| here before us—if we could make our people realize this utter and com- 
| plete destitution of the Irish nation, and appeal to their feelings aud sym- 
| pathies for relief, we know what their response would be. But it is dif- 
| ficult to make our people realize it. Here we do not know whut famine 
is. But let us reflect a little. What a beautiful day this ias been; see 
| the beautiful sunshine, and mellow and balmy atmosphere, we have had, 
But that sma which shone so beautifully on our own peaceful and happy 
land, where plenty and abundance reign, has shone algo where plenty has 
'not been. ‘That sun which rose this morning to shine on our happy laud, 
shone also this morning on the green isle of the occan—on the land of 
poesy and song—but the song is turned into lamentation, for the multi- 
} tude is brought to famine. 
| All within the sound of my voice have doubtless read of the sufferings 
| of the unfortunate people for whose relief we are assembled here to-night. 








of Government which the Home Ministry approve, and which it may be | But it may not be amiss for me to read a narrative of a visit made to Skib- 
the instructions, not less than the wish of Your Lordship should prevail in | bereen, which many before me may not have had an opportunity of see- 
Canada, be exhibited in insulting taunt and reckless invective, then will ing. The reverend gentleman here read several extracts from forei 

it be perfectly competent to Your Lordship to adopt that step which will | papers depicting scenes indescribably wretched and awfully plate. 
have atendency to check the insolent assumption—namely, to recom-| and said that he could go on and read many others uo less frightful if 
mend, in the most urgent manner, to the Imperial Government, that the | time permitted ; but he supposed that all were familiar enough with the 
grand and compendious views of your noble connexion, the late Earl of | dire destitution that prevailed in Ireland, and of whjch there was abvw- 
Durham, and partly advocated in a recent publication from the pen of a | dant proof, for our American journals teemed withthem. Now, (he « on- 
well known political writer in Nova Scotia, be, without further delay, | tinued) to whom does the appeal come? (looking at the paper). Lt cones 


adopted. Such a course cannot fail to be attended by a total change im | to usin this favoured land—this land blessed so bountifally by tie Al- 
the animus of Canadian politics; and the sooner such change be effected, | mighty. And can we omit todo our duty in this case? Can we fur a 


the better for the interests and prosperity of the country Your Lordship 
is here to govern. Although the Home Govornment may not feel in- 


| clined to provoke the clamor which would be created by a certain party | with them. What, then, is our duty in this case? 


in the Province, by the withdrawal of privileges which the experience 


of six years has proved to be wholly unsuited to a Colony, possessing will be made. Ifthe result of our contributions would only 


none of the proper germs from which can spring the requisites necessary 


to the perfection of Responsible Government, it is wholly within their! death? 


power to give to its working a more enlarged field of operation, and, by | 
adopting the grand Union of the British North American Provinces, as | 
suggested by the noble Earl to whom I have ulready alluded, to strike at | 


cible chiefly from the present limitation of the system. 


Not intending, My Lord, that these general remarks, which will be fol- | do, God wili bless us. 


lowed by other truths it may be expedient Your Lordship should be made 
acquainted with, at the outset of your career, should torm more than a 
mere introduction to Your Lordship’s argumentative speech in the House 
of Commons in 1841, in which will be found strong ground of condemna- 
tion of the conduct of the present Administration, as well as enlarged 
and liberal commercial views, which cannot fai! to prove highly gratity- 
ing to the trading community of this Province, 

1 have the honour to be, My Lord, with profound respect, 

Your Lordship’s most obt. servt, 
——— 


FLIMUS. 


moment hesitate as to what that duty is? I say here, that it is our duty, 
even if we were suffering as this unfortunate people are, to shure our lout 
Is it not to contribute 
| liberally from our ample store? I doubt not that a large contribution 
afford a sin- 
gle meal to this people, should we not be saving them from fumine and 
The reverend gentleman then said that he attended this meeting 
not only as an individual but as a minister of the gospel—as an humble 
servant of the Almighty God. He who does not speak of modes of faith, 
but he whose first words were, when giving his invitation to go to him, 


vat—depart, ye 


give to him? [trust we shall; and, if we 





| cursed,” &c. Now, shall we 


Mr. Grirris then rose, and after some preliminary remarks, proceeded 
as follows :— 

Mr. Chairman,—Of the three great calamities to which Mesh is heir— 
war, pestilence and famine—the latter is doubtless the most appalling. 
Civilization has mitigated the horrors of war. Medical science has assua- 
ged the sufferings of pestilence. But there is no medicine for famine, 


| unless food can be administered. Sympathy, and the assiduities of nur- 
' 


sing kindness may soothe the sick chamber: but even the tenderness of 
maternal or conjugal affection—itself famished by want—can yield no 


| consolation to the victim of famine. The Irish cabin of 1847—without 


RELIEF FOR IRELAND—GREAT MEETING AT | food for the living, or coffins for the dead—exhibits a picture more heart- 


THE TABERNACLE. 

Pursuant to acall signed by Myndert Van Schaick, Robert B. Minturn, 
Stewurt Brown, Mortimer Livingston, and about one hundred more of 
our most respectable aud influential citizens, inviting the public to assem- 
ble at the Tabernacle, in order to promote measures for the relief of the 


Which, in all cases of difficulty, is resorted to by those whom they atfect | day last. 
lo luittate, but bribery of oo “undisguised a nature that there is s« arcely At half past seven o'% lock precisely, the meeting was called to order 
ai adult in the province who does not penetrate the flimsy veil with which | by Jehn A. King, Esq., who ue minated the following gentlemen as pre- 
It is songat to be enshrouded, and suffer morally from the example. siding officers, viz :— 

An ther evidences My Lord, of the utter inapplicability of the practice i President. 
of Responsible Goverumeut to the limited extent of country in which it | M ent Van ScHaick. 
prevails, and in short to a colony at all, when unrestricted by certain limi- Vice Presidents. 
tations and ervations, such as were boldly and nobly announced by | Moses H. Grinne Wm. F Havemeye r, George Bari iay, 
the | ite Lord Metcalfe, is the great disunion, the deplorable division whic h| Edward Prime Stewart Brown, Alexander T. Stewart 
each A liniuistration has, under the system, created between large masses | Auenst Belmont. homas E. Davis, Corn’ls W. Lawrence 
of the populat m0, and which, even an d all the abuses said t have exis: | Edward } ; ela! Perit Mortimer Livingstor 


i 
' 


touching than perhaps misery ever before presented to the eye of philan- 
thropy. 
To appreciate the extent of misery now desolating Ireland, we mus 
' callto mind the peculiar food of her peasantry. In America the hamblest 
| son of honest aud healthy labour has his vegetables, lus meats and his 
, bread. These are, under a gracious Providence, the birshright of the 
The Irish peasant, even in time of plenty, lives ou the 
| potatoe. Tobread he is almosta stranger; of meats he par! ikes only asa 
rare indulgence. The potatoe isthe element of his daily sustenance; tt con- 
stitutes bis morning, his noonday, and evening repasts. The savage of 
the American wilderness may resort to the chase when (is harvest of 
| maize hus been cut off by the season or the enemy jut the deer and 
buffalo of the forest roam not for the Irish peasant. The potatoe is the 
stafi—the only staff of his life; and when, during the past year, that vege- 
table was destroyed by the mysterious agency of the Almighty, he had 
ig res pure e but chat ity or starvation. This 1s not poetic ima- 





ho remainit 


ery It is an awful reality; applicable not to a few sufferers merely, 


1 the 4 r? ; « of trish poor. 
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She Atoion, 








it appears from a statement made in the British Parliament, by one of 

its members, that the loss occasioned by the recent failure of the potatoe 
and oat crops in Ireland amounts to more than seventy-five millions of 
dollars. This tremendous subtraction from the food of the kingdom has 
affected chiefly the labouring classes of its po vulation. The subtraction re- 
iates not to the luxuries or to the comforts of life;—luxury and comfort ure 
unknown even to the dreams of the Irish peasant. It reaches and ab- 
sorbs the very necessaries—the vital elements of his existence. This 
fearful chasm must be at least parti:lly supplied, or hundreds of thou- 
sands will perish from want in the centre of civilized Christendom.— 
The supply must needs be effected by the substitution of provisions 
more costly than the ordinary food of Ireland; for her meagre vegetable 
staple can no where be procured. To supply the chasin even partially, 
at the enhanced expense, 80 as to arrest the progress of actual starvation, 
requires all the charities of the world. To borrow the language of the 
immortal Burke—perhaps Erin’s brightest son—which he applied to a 
famished province of semi-barbarous Asia, and which he litt e imagined 
could ever be applicable to his own native land,—“ It is a people i beg- 
gary ; it is a nation which stretches out its hand for food.” 

On the libéral aid of the Ivish absentees who have habitually deserted 
their home to spend abroad that overflowing wealth which has enrich- 
ed, or at least saved from want, their native Jand—who have broken asun- 
der those ties of patronage and reciprocated affection that should conse- 
crate the relation of landlord and tenant—we have no reason to suppose 
that the Irish peasantry can confidently rely in this extremity of their 
need. England has nobly headed the list of charity for the relief of her 
suffering sister, thus redeeminy in part the debt, ancient and vast, which 
she owes to Ireland. And may not philanthropy expect from British 
maguanimity and justice that the development caused by the existing 
visitation may eventuate in permanent good; that it will induce a tho- 
rough reform of the Irish system, and elevate the Irish peasantry to the 
common rank of British subjects? The existence of a famine, wide- 
spread and deadly, in the nineteenth century, in the midst of Christen- 
dom, in a country possessing u fertile soil, a genial climate, and a popu- 
lation willing to work, is indeed a startling phenomenon, calculated to 
awaken the sensibilities of the whole human race. How could the 
world exclaim, with England at its head, should our southern negro slaves 
be fed solely on the potatoe, and be left, upon the failure of that crop, to 
starve and diein masses by the road-side, or in crowded and nauseous 
hovels, without even a poor caudle for the last rites of their religion, and 
there to be gnawed by rats or buried with no covering save their rags ! 

But prospective legislation will not avert the progress of existing fa- 
mine. And what is America to do in view of a calamity so unprecedent- 
ed in the history of civilized communities! Our path of duty is plain ; 
the author of our holy religion has indicated it, not only by precept, but 
by his own blessed example. Ireland is our neighbour in the gospel 
acceptation of the term. A nation endeared to us by community of 
language and laws, by the general brotherhood of Christianity—is per- 
ishing by thousands from mere lack of food. Nor does famine march 
alone; the pestilence, in its most loathsome form, follows close in the 
train. 

From the midst of her complicated distress, Ireland sends forth her 
piercing cry fi,help. She appeals to our firesides. She addresses her- 
self to American mothers and danghters, beseeching them, by the com- 
mon charity of womanhood, to plead the pressing cause of the wretched 
mothers and daughters of Ireland. She calls on our ministers of reli- 
gion, to marshal all their holy intluences, personal and professional, to 
rescue a dying people, who profess to worship our common Master. She 
invokes the press of a free country to come forth in all the majesty of its 


might for her deliverance. She repeats the names of our Montgomery | 


and our Emmett, to whom she gaye birth, aud whose monuments stand in 
our city, to intercede for their suffering mother. She points to our canals 
and our railroads, coustructed by Irish labour. She carries her appeal 
home to the “ business aud bosoms” of our entire population. She re- 
minds our merchants and farmers that what is ruin te her has been profit 
to them; that the famine which has scattered death through Ireland, has 
scattered wealth through America ; and she humbly asks some small por- 
tion of their overflowing gaius to save her from starvation. And in all 


kindness and respect she fervently reminds us that the exigency forbids | 


delay; that what is done must be done quickly ; that famine relents not, 
pauses not, 6 ee not; that while we deliberate, she dies. 


Our very domestics have given us an affecting example of charity. | 


Within the last year, our household Irish servants, male and female, with 
other poor Irish labourers, have, of their scanty earnings, transmitted 


from New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, more than a million of dol- | 


lars for the relief of their fatherland. What a demonstration of the de- 
votion and faithfulness of the Irish heart! Such self-sacrificing philan- 


thropy—such deep-seated love of country—rising up from the humblest } 


grade of life—would in either of the great republics of antiquity have 
been extolled by orators, and by “ poets sung.” It would have been left 
on the imperishable records of fame. 


Let none be discouraged in the mighty hope of relieving a nation by | This self-denial can hardly be surpassed, and cannot fail to add to the in- 
| terest with which we shall help those who in their own calamity are thus 


the disproportion betwecnan individual contribution, and the stupendous 
mass of misery to be relieved. Parts inconsiderable in themselves, may, | 
when united, form a capacious whole. A nation consists of coalesced | 
individuals. Little rivulets form, by their junction, the majestic river. 
The treasury of American philanthropy opened for the transmission of | 
charities to suffering Ireland invites the donations of the rich; it rejects 
not the mite of the widow. The united charities will doubtless form an 
aggregate worthy of the munificence of a great people—worthy of the | 
magnitude of the objeet for which they are designed. 

The donations from America will be received by warm-hearted Lreland, | 
with a gratitude boundless as her wants—inconceivable as her sufferings. 
The generous donors will be richly rewarded by the blessings of those who 
are ready to perish. There is efficacy in the blessings of those who are ready | 
to perish. They ascend as sweet incense before the throne of the High- | 
est; they will be remembered in that day when the gift of a cup of cold | 
water in the name of a disciple will not be forgotten. Some delight in 
the approving acclamations of the multitude; some covet the praises of 
princes. But the most precious plaudits ever uttered by human lips are 
the blessings of those who are r¢ ady to perish. 

The Rey. Dr. ApaAmMs was next introduced to the meeting. He said | 
that the first intimation he had of the meeting which had been assembled, | 
was on reading one of the newspapers a few minutes before he had ar- | 
rived ; and that he had been summoned to attend in place of a gentleman, | 
who, it was expected, would have been present to address them. The 
object which they had in view needed neither rhetoric nor argument to in- | 
duce them to come forward—the scene was solemn and sublime. (Ap- 
plause.) They had met to relieve the distresses of those who were like | 
themselves members of the human family—who were fathers, mothers, | 
sisters, brothers—who were suffering for want of bread. It was the | 
bounden duty of every Christian to aid in such a cause, which would | 
relieve the wants of their fellow man. When they looked upon the con- | 
dition of the tamishing poor in Ireland—those who, on the other side of 
the ocean, were in such a miserable condition as that many of them died | 
for want of bread—and others that were perishing through the want of | 
food—it was in itself sufficient to excite commiseration and charity. It 
was not for them to inquire what sect or party the object belonged to, 
provided he were an honest man; and all had an opportunity of contri- 
buting. Letthem but think of the cottages of the Irish poor—the damp | 
and moisture that was dropping down in the miserable hovel—He would | 
ask, were they blind to this intervention of Providence?) No—they were 
not. After referring to the imperative injunction laid down by Scrip- | 
tures, for man to aid inthe cause of charity, the Rev. speaker went on | 
to exhort his fellow citizens to aid in the cause of charity, and con- 
cluded. 

Mr. Barnavas Bares next came forward and said :—I rise for the pur. 
pose of offering for the consideration of this meeting a resolution which 
1 think will meet with their approbation; because it will be carrying 
out more effectually and satisfactorily the benevolent object for which we 
have been called together. Before | read it, I beg permission to make a 
few prefatory observations, which [ hope will not be irrelevant to the 
subject, but may tend to accelerate the exertions and accomplish the | 

wishes of our benevolent fellow citizens. We have not met here, sir, for 
the purpose of inquiring whether Ireland has been miszoverned and op- 
pressed; or whether the repeal of the union would tend to alleviate hei 
suffermg and contribute to her prosperity. It is not onr object to ascer 
tain whether the government of Great Britain has been remiss in adopt- 


ing earlier measures to meet the wants of Lreland and to ward off the | 
famine with which she is now afflicted. Neither is it to inquire whether 
the Queen, the nobility, or the capitalists of England have contributed in 
proportion to their ample means and immense incomes. What they have 
done is omparatively nothing, when we « onsider their boundless wealth. 
What is £2,000 to the Queen of England, who receives one million per 
annum from the people? What is £500 to Prince Albert, to Lord Jolin 
Russell, Sir Robert Peel, or the Duke of Wellington? Why, the Queen, 
{ understand, appropriates more than seven times that sum anuually to 
her tables; and yet she is lauded for giving to seven millions of her poo! 
starving subjects this pitiful donation. 


Nevertheless, there is a noble 
Like ality displayed By og? 


und towards the sufferers of Ive! he 


| repeated the statement that in 48 hours more than $20,000 had been sub- 


| must swell up from the secret springs of every heart—small the stream 


| ing that, according to his means, he would contribute to this cause. 


| subscriptions at Prime’s Building, Wall street, which was offered them 


Friends, or Quakers, have contributed £20,000, or $100,000; and what is 
more, with their characteristic good sense and practical charity, they have 
sent suitable persons to see that it is properly distributed. The Friends 
are probably one of the smallest religious denominations in England ; 
should the Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Unitarians, and other sects, contribute in proportion to their numbers 
and wealth, the sufferings of Ireland would be materially if not entirely 
relieved. We have not assembled here, Mr. President, to inquire what 
others have done, or have lett undone; but to determine what we can do 
to relieve the unparalleled distress of Ireland. We know that thousands, 
and even millions of our fellow men are ina state of starvation, and many 
of them dying hourly for the want of a little food to preserve them in ex- 
istence. This is a fact which no one will deny. new from gentle- 
men with whom many of us are acquainted, describe their condition as 
truly appalling, and the maguitude of the evil is calculated to paralyse the 
efforts of the most benevolent minds. We are ready to say, what can we 
do. when so much is required to be done? In their distress, they appeal, 
not merely to our liberality, but to our bowels of compassion, that, if we 
have but one loaf, we should share that with our starving brother. While 
I am now speaking, thousands of men, women, and children are famish- 
ing for the want of food, and many. in the last agonics of expiring nature, 
| are crying out bread, bread, give us bread ! : 
In the present crisis, to deliberate is death. Every hour and minute 
is hurrying our poor starving brethren into eternity. It is not what we 
| will do to-morrow, but what we can nowdo. ‘To-morrow it will be too 
j late. They appeal to us as men, as brethren, as children of the same 
Almighty Parent, to extend to them relief. And I am happy to believe 
that it will not be in vain. The liberal subscriptions already made by 
many benevolent individaals—the soul-stirring call for this meeting, sign- 
ed by so many distinguished men, of ali parties in religion and politics— 
and the ready response to that call, by the thousands of our citizens here 
assembled, shows that New York is ready to do her duty to suffering hu- 
manity on all occasions. Let every one here assembled, both male and 
fernale, resolve to do all he can, and to do it immediately to forward the 
benevolent objects of this meeting. If we have no money, let us give 
what we have—our services, in collecting the offerings of the benevo- 
lent. My object in rising, Mr. President, was not to appeal to the liberal- 
ity of this meeting, or to the citizens of New York, in behalf of suffering 
Ireland, because that has been done ina power of eloquence and energy 
to which I lay no claim; but my object is to direct the attention of the 
donors to the manner in which their charity should be distributed. To 
accomplish the desired object, it should be faithtully, impartially and 
| judiciously distributed among the sutlerers, without regard to politics or 
| reMigion; aud to accomplish this, | know of no better example to follow 
| than that which has been set us by the Society of Friends. They have 
| not ouly given, as 1 have before remarked, $100,000 to the sufferers of 
| Ireland, but they appointed some of their members to go with the do- 
nation, and by persoual attention, see that it was properly applied. This 
example is worthy of imitation, and it is for the purpose of carrying out 
| your benevolent intentions, that I offer the following resolution : 
Resolved, that the committee for the relief of lreland be authorized to 
| appoint a number of suitable persons who will serve, gratuitously, whose 
| duty it shall be to accompany these donations from the city of New 
York aud see that they are faitufally aud jadiciousiy distributed, und that 
| they report to the committee the manner in which they shall have in- 
| partially performed that duty. 
| Mr. Cuarvtes Kine closed the discussion, in an animated appeal to 
| every one to do what he might, be it ever so little, in this great emer- 
gency. It was no common appeal. A nation stretched out its hands to 
us, and asked to be saved from starving. Can we say them nay! Can 
| we hesitate a moment—for hesitation is death. Mr. K. would not, after 
all that had been said, attempt any appeal to the feelings of the meeting 
| —the great calamity wasits own best orator ; if its ery tailed to reach the 
| hearts of those there assembled, no utterance from his lips could hope 
to do so—but he would say that Ireland had net called upon us 
until she had sought to help herself. In that land, heretofore 
torn by contentions, all was now concovd—in the presence of this 
great atiction from Heaven all human passions were stilled, and Conser- 
vative and Liberal, Catholic and Protestant, Orange and Green—all were 
united in oue common effort to help and save freland—this made the 
appeal to us morally stronger. 

Moreover, the most admirable, the most sublime self-denial had been 
exhibited by these starving sutfering Irish. The speech from the throne 
which we have just received on this side, acknowledged and commended 
| their patience and resignation under privations which an American, in 
| this land of abundance, can hardly conceive of ; a most atfecting incident 
| was related by Lord C—— in the House of Lords. At Longford a cara- 
van of wagons transportiug meal was stopped by a band of starving pea- 
sauts—each one filled a little bag he had with him—provision perhaps for 
| a day for himself and family—and then bade the caravan proceed, with 
| a God speed—for others not less famishing than themselves were beyond. 











so mindful that others too are suffering. ; 
After expatiating somewhat more on this topic, and referring to stories 

got up from evil motives, about arms being brought by the Irish with the 

monies sent in charity—stories that were refuted in Parliament—Mr. k. 


scribed by comparatively few persons. These were the great streams 
that were flowing into the ocean of benevolence ; here, its highest tides 


might be in the individual, but of mighty value in the aggregate, and he 
felt assured that no one before him could lay his head that night on his 
pillow and ask the blessing of God upon his household and himself, and 
return thanks to that God for his manifold mercies, without first resoly- 


We have heretofore sent forth fleets of commerce laden with the pro- 
duce of our prolific soil—that commerce which had done so much to miti- 
gate the woes of starving Europe ; let us now, send forth a fleet for be- 
nevolence, that shall bear, without money and without price, the out- 
yourings of charity, enlarged and comprehensive charity, to our brethren 
in Ireland ; the most prosperous winds of heaven will woo the sails of such 
a fleet; the oil of gladness will still the angry waters around their keels 
—and the “blessings of those who were ready to perish” will welcome 
them to the haven where they would be ; who would not have a venture 
in the fleet—who will not entitle himself to a share in these blessings — 
who will not exercise that high attribute of mercy, 

“ Which is twice blessed ; 
It blesses him that gives and him that takes.” 

In conclusion, Mr. K. said that those around and before him, habituated 
to look round in security and abundance upon their own happy house- 
holds—to read their history in their children's eyes—would enjoy ten- 
fold more this blissful spectacle, when each should have done what he 
fairly might to irradiate once more with smiles the desolate hearths and 
households of Ireland. Each one could with more hope and trust put up 
the prayer, ‘‘ give us this day our daily bread,” when he should have fur- 
nished to the extent of his means, the daily bread of the famishing poor 
of Lreland. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Bares was here put and carried nem. 
con. It was referred to the committee. 

A resolution directing subcriptions to be raised next Sunday in the dif- 
ferent churches to aid the Irish poor, was next offered by a gentleman in 
the body of the meeting, which was unanimously adopted. 

The resolutions offered by the committee were put and carried, 

Dr. Stevens offereda resolution directing the medical profession of 
the city of New York to aid in the cause of the suffering Irish. Adopt- 


ed. 


The CuatrMan hereupon announced that the committee would receive 


gratuitously, free ofallexpense. (Applause ) And hereupon adjourned 
the meeting. 

Some few subscriptions were subsequently handed in to the committee, 
and the most active exertions will be made to promote the benevolent and 
charitable objects ofthe meeting, which separated at half past nine o’clock. 

oe 
THE THINGS NOW DOING. 

We take the following promiscuously from the different city papers of 
this week ; they are however only a part of the good deeds that have 
been done 


Amotyt or rag Contriserions ror Inetaxp.—We learn that the “ Re- 
lief Committ e” of this city have already $25,000 on hand and deposited 
in bank. There are twenty or thirty subsc riptions of $500 each. 

The committee hav chartered a ship to take out provisions, and she 
will begin to load in a day or two. 

"Aid to Ireland. 
e€ to rec elve donations In Money is sitting daily from 10 to 
»o clock, it Prime’s building, No. 54 Wall street, and r 


in Leut’s sil 


A committee 


a freight barge 


1 1 
lias been f 


February 20 


South street, to receive contributions of grain, provisions, &c., 

ry to shipment to Ireland. 
The following donations haye not before been noticed : 
Collection in Rev. Mr. Hodge’s Church, Brooklyn......-.......$250 
Tickets to Mr. Giles’ lecture ...... 2.2... 2.2.22 22-202-22----2-2.... 50 
Officers and Cadets U. 8. M. A., West Point ..-.....-.-....2....300 


preparato- 


New Orleans up to the 8th ...... 2.2.22... ec cece ec ee ee cece 7,000 
Catholic Church, Hartford, Conn................-.-......--.-..600 
Partsinstnd,; Galith sooo. ss 5. sswwceea Sle Nisee do. % evitriri fro 


Seven thousand persons are said to have attended the Relief Ball given 
at the Holliday street Theatre, Baltimore, on Monday night. 

It has been asked why the wealthy Irish residents in this city have not 
come forward and subscribed liberally for the relief of their suffering 
countrymen. We will answer the question, for we happen to have some 
information on the subject. We know that James McBride, Thomas 
Suffern, and most of our other wealthy Irish residents have each subs cri- 
bed $500 to the fund for the relief of the Irish, in addition to other sums 
they had before contributed. 

We learn with pleasure that Mr. Drew, the manager of the New York 
Opera house, will give the proceeds of Tuesday night next for the relief 
ot Ireland and Scotland. 


Tue Srinit is ARousep.—Sympathy, and that of the thoroughly prac- 
tical sort, for the suffering Lrish is spreading and showing itself on every 
hand. The “ Young Friends of Ireland ” have dispensed with their an- 
nual dinner on St. Patrick’s day, and have pledged themselves to give 
the amount the dinner would have cost them individually to the fund for 
the relief of their countrymen. In furtherance of the same object they 
have arranged for Rev. Mr. Giles to deliver his lecture on the “ Spirit of 
Irish history,” at the Broadway Tabernacle, on the evening of Thursday, 
the 24th, making the price of admission 50 cents. 

The ship La Grange, loading for Newry, Ireland, at pier No. 6, North 
River, will take twenty-five barrels free of charge for any benevolent 
ss who will give them for the relief of the needy. Nor is Brook lyn 

ehind. A gentleman yesterday as we learn from the Daily Advertiser, 
voluntarily gave $50 for a ticket to Mr. Giles’s lecture last evening. A 
collection at Rev. Mr. Hodge’s (Baptist) Church on Sunday amounted to 
$250, and private acts of benevolence areabundant. We happen to know 
of many noble efforts involving great self-denial on the part of Irish 
labourers and female domestics, which do honour to themselves and their 
country. 

The following communication will afford farther evidence that the spirit 
of benevolence is active and earnest : 


The undersigned will give the amount of meal or flour, as noticed in 
the morning papers, to be taken hence by the ship “ La Grange,” lying at 
pier No. 6, North River, bound for Newry, Ireiand, for the benefit of the 
poor. J.J. STUART & CO. 

17th Feb., 1847. 

And yet another instance of the same feeling has just come to our 
knowledge. Mr. Worcester, whose pianos have become famous for their 
sweetness and richness of tone and perfection of workmanship, has 
placed at the disposal of the Irish relief committee one of his beautiful 
instruments as a donation, leaving the committee to obtain as large a price 
as Luey cau ior uis liberai gift. Messrs. A. I. Stewart & Co. Broadway, 
have offered to take charge of the instrument and negotiate for its sale. 
As to its quality it is sufficient to say that it is of Mr. Worcester’s own 
manufacture—and now who gives a fitting price for it ? 

The Famine in Ireland is drawing forth ample contribution. We just 
learn that the Officers and Cadets of the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point have sent 7'hree Hundred Dollars to the Relief Fund, a tribute wor- 
thy of that noble institution and most worthily bestowed. 

After the meeting at the Tabernacle on Monday evening, Jas. Wads- 
worth, Esq., of Genesseo, who was present, subscribed 1000 bushels of 
corn—the farmer’s wealth, with the tarmer’s liberality. Mr. M. H. Grin- 
nell, who was present, immediately declared he would convey the corn, 
freight free—thus adding in effect, $500 more (for the freight costs fifty 
cents a bushel) to the liberal subscription of $500 by the house of Grin- 
nell, Minturn & Co. 

Mr. Packenham, the British Minister at Washington, has sent £100 
sterling to the Relief Fund. The committee are always in session during 
day ina room in Prime’s Buildings in Wall street. 

We hope soon to hear of two or three brigs or small vessels being on the 
berth, to receive contributious in flour, meal and corn on board for ditte- 
rent parts of Ireland. 

Keer tr Rotine.”’—It is said that a rolling stone gathers no moss, but 
it seems that a — charity augments in proportion to its peregrina- 
tions. From all parts we hear or read of noble efforts made by Ameri- 
cans forthe relief of Ireland, all of which it is impossible to chronicle, 
and we therefore confine our record to what is doing in this city and vi- 
cinity. 

We hear also that Messrs. Dutilh and Cousineri, having the barque 
Victor under charter at a low price, some fifteen or twenty per cent) alee 
the present rates, have generously transferred her to the relief commit- 
tee, who will immediately despatch her on her errand of mercy. Atl 
donations of food or clothing should be sent immediately to Mr. Naylor’s 
establishment No 18 Broadway, labelled “ Relief for Ireland.” We may 
here notice that the city of Albany is in earnest in the work;. in Cincinnati, 
at a public meeting more than three thousand dollars were subscribed, a 
committee was appointed and other arrangements were made for consider- 
ably augmenting the sum. James Poland, of that city, a draymanand a 
noble man—pass his name round—volunteered to do all the draying ne- 
cessary, free ofcharge. At Auburn, also, a considerable public meeting 
has been held. 

At Newark the citizens have hada public meeting and have organized 
committees, &c. and adopted Bishop Doane’s proposition, to charter a 
Jersey — and freight her as quickly as possible. More than $1500 are 
already subscribed. Other towns in New Jersey are emulating the ex- 
ample of Newark. We confess to a glow of unspeakable satisfaction 
not to say national pride, that when humanity, suffering and in want, 
of whatever clime, cries for help, its voice is always more potent than the 
love of gain and can be heard m shew the clink of detiete~tee assertion of 
some parties to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Public meetings have also been held at Batavia, at Rochester, and 
many other places. At the latter place more than a thousand dollars had 
been received, and acounty meeting appointed to be held ou the 26th of 
this month. 

Edward Harris, Esq., of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, has forwarded 
five hundred dollars to the local relief committee. 

At New Bedford, Mass., subscription papers are in circulation headed 
by Mr. William Rotch, Jr., with a subscription of $400, and by Mr. George 
Howland and James Arnold $300 each. Other merchants have sub- 
scribed liberally. 

Tue Prooress or tHe Revter ror Irenanp. The sympathies of the 
people of the United States are now fairly aroused to the awful condition 
of the famished poor of Ireland; and, betees the month of February 
shall have passed away, several substantial proofs of American feeling 
will be transmitted to that unfortunate country. 

The following table contains a list of the subscriptions as far as we have 
ascertained them : 


Subscriptions in America for the Relief of Iretand. 


New York City, previously mentioned ...............--.. $30,000 00 
Clerks in A. T. Stewart & Co’s Marble Palace ------....... 140 00 
Rev. Mr. Dunbar, of Baptist Church, in McDougal street ... 150 00 
Journeymen Lithographers in this city ...............-... 50 00 
ao Ne ee ye ee re rere bwace Seeded 2,000 00 
PONE vcd 40 OoeTesbbcs bb0bcddesd ten dksesedidsas ds 1,000 00 
De CN Sireiecana< ndkanesessidbn aew Re Eo eee 1,230 00 
IN TR Mvetn cet he Metwihel nese abet ance d0aieeiis 263 00 
Society of Friends, Philadelphia ......................... 8977 00 
RING MGI ial s Sade boas wids cées 40 be'ases ctubies 100 00 
Fe era ae 500 00 
Wi ‘nnreunéa Madhdbaee «awasuds MGs 50 sv bide Meso a eth cde 750 00 
Church of the Pe ty MINE ices nce xs bdeaddussis 5,387 00 
Society of Friends, Hopkinton, R. I. ..................... 350 00 
ES SOON, GPOOT MOONE on ci. 5 0 65.56 50.06 4658 se ict de ses 100 00 
New Orleans Watchmen (of the 3d Ward, 2d Municipality . 45 00 


Albany, as far as heard from 565 00 


Total, thus far pede ssedevcee Gee 
Our people seem alive to their duty in this matter; and, before the 
end of three months, there is no doubt that this amount will be increased 
ten or twenty fold. This is only the beginning, and as that is so good, 
what will the end be? All, or almost all of the churches in the city w ili, 
we understand, set apart next Sunday for receiving contribution from 
their congregations. ; 
We are informed that the order of Odd Fellows 
be outdone in liberality. It is their intention, w 


are determined not to 
e understand, to charter 


it wit food and clothing. to 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 105 1-2. 





TUB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1847. 








THE MALT TAX. 

The last accounts from England intimated that the agitation for a re- 
peal of this impost had been suspended for the present, to be resumed at 
the first favourable opportunity. This agitation, our readers are aware, pro- 
ceeds from the landed interest—indeed from the protection party. They 
say, and with truth, “ if you take away the protection from grain and ex- 
pose us to the competition of foreigners, give us fair play by removing 
the domestic burthens on our productions.” 

The last number of the Quarterly Review, although admitting the justice 
of this sentiment, is disinclined to press the question of malt tax repeal at 
all. The article has caused some surprise in the Standard and other protec- 
tion journals; but the arguments, nevertheless, appear to be sound and effec- 
tive. England is a country which owes a large debt, and the due and 
punctual payment of the interest thereon, is of vital consequence to her 
credit as acommercial country ; and not less so, perhaps, to her social 
existence as 2 nation. The interest of this debt, and the annual public 
expenditure, amount to nearly fifty millions sterling, all of which is raised 
from duties and other indirect as well as direct taxes. Five articles of 





impost furnish about half the amount, and they are as follows :— 
Sugar duties... .......22- scee ceceee cone ceeees £5,000,000 
Tew Qateks. fos i. 5 Sas ve cc be se aSen she sadasap 4.800,000 
Tobacco duties. ........2.. cece coc ees eoecee 4,200,000 
eT Tero Te TT 5,000,000 
ee ee ee rE Ere Pe, oy err 5,000,000 
£24,000,000 


The remaining portion of the fifty millions is derived from the stamp and 
other duties and taxes from the customs dnd excise ; but the five we have 
named are among the principal sources of revenue. 

Now, the Quarterly Review argues, if the malt tax be repealed, there 
is a dead loss of five millions to the revenue and this five millions must be 
made up by the people in some other way. And in what way, and from 
what source can twenty-five millions of dollars be gained which is so 
little burthensome to the people? Must not the Minister, if this tax be 
lost, lay the burthen upon property and thus double the amount of the 
present obnoxious income tax? 

“ Except bread,” says the authority we have just quoted, “ there is no 
kind of sustenance in which the population partakes so generally as malt 
liquor, and the duty on beer—for that main article of life—at once a ne- 
cessary and a luxury—is about 6s. and 4d. per annum, or something less 
than one farthing per diem, or—as we learn from the evidence before the 
Land Burthens Committee, the fact to be—one farthing on each pint of 
strong beer or porter. Is not this the perfection of taxation, when the 
whole people contribute, pro rata, of their consumption?” If the malt 
tax augments the price of beer only one half-penny per quart, we should by 
no means disturb so productive, and yet so light a mode of taxation. If, 
ou the other hand, it be repealed, the repeal would not increase the con- 
sumption in any degree equivalent to the loss of revenue. 

Sir Robert Peel and the generality of the class of Political Economists 
who act with him, are inclined to the abolition of a// duties, and resort 
to direct taxation for raising the annual revenue. This predilection 
he avowed in his celebrated letter to the Germans at Ebling. Direct 
taxation to a nation out of debt is certainly most desirable ; it raises 
revenue without impeding commerce with duties; and it makes govern- 
ments more frugal of the public money, and the public more chary of 
If direct taxation existed in this country, and had the 
government called on each male inhabitant of twenty-one years of age 
tor twenty dollars to carry on the Mexican war, would the money votes 
for that war have so easily passed Congress? But the rule that would 


going to war. 


apply toa nation out of debt is not applicable toa nation in debt, and 
therefore we fear that direct taxation can never be resorted to in England 
for raising the whole revenue. 

if the present income tax, which is laid on at a ratio of about three per 
ceut only, yields five millions, it would require ten times that per centage 
to meet the annual national demand, and what people would bear a levy 
on their property, business and income of thirty per cent per annum? To 
collect an income tax from poor artizans and labourers would be impos- 
sible ; and it is certainly too late in the world’s age to think of a poll taz. 
That would not do even in the days of Richard the Second and Wat 
Tyler. We hope and trust then, that the great protection party will 


pause before they agitate the country for a repeal of the malt tax. They | 


might by so doing overthrow Lord John Russell’s cabinet, but they would 
bring back thosé who would in all probability double the income tax. 


GRAIN CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Londou Economist has in several articles in that paper discussed 
the question of the grain resources of the United States; and the Editor 
arrives at the conclusion that there is a sufficient supply of Bread 
Stuffs to supply the present wants of Great Britain and Ireland, cannot 
be expected from America. 

“We, however,” says the Economist of Dec. 19, “ entertain the hope 
that, after the spring navigation is opened, the shipments of grain and 
flour from the United States will be, in the summer of 1847, at least 
equal to what they were in the present year; but the markets to which 
supplies will be required will be more numerous next year than in the 
past. The immediate consideration, however, which excites the greatest 
anxiety, is in relation to the means by which a substitute is to be found 
for the potatoe in Ireland.” 

In this state of general anxiety respecting the supply of bread stuffs 
from this country, it may be interesting to give a few facts respecting the 
crop of the United States, and the amount of exports from this country 
the two last years. 

We have no actual account of the crop of this country since the census 
ot 1840: which gave the returns for the harvest of the previous year. 
From 1840 to 1845 inclusive, the Commissioner of patents at Washington, 
made an estimate of the crops, bdsed on the census, and correspondence 
with agriculturists throughout the Union. No estimate, however, has 
been published of the crop of 1846 from the patent office : but that crop 
is known to have been more abundant generally than that of 1845, which 
Was estimated by the Commissioner as follows:— 


W heat TTL TET TT CT ETT Ee TT ee ee re 106,548,000 bushels. 
ones etn SO et Re ie a Fea #. 417,899,000 = 

~ © asne0+ué sind sscnsnzaiwoneae on nt¥s snes ee 27,175,000“ 
ONS 8 Sbe dabaee bab aee ceed coarse ehnaes 5,160,000 a 

(ats “ 


Siaauekc Ceanodanead 163,208,000 
noe 6646 2h eh ee bens dese. Eee Vz 





SO. coves ea PR 730,258,060 


trom the United States to Foreign countries of Wheat 


Wheat Flour, Indian Corn and Meal, for the year, ending June 30, 1845, 
were as follows :— 





‘The exports 


Wheat Z value, — 
LC Be bushels 389,716 $ 336,779 
© UUE canses cose ceeeseseessneseansana barrels 1,195,230 5,398,593 
MIEN oneestseecre ape nrecnsn dy bushels $40,184 411,741 
B WECRE cccces cs ecessccccss ceecce barrels 269.030 641.552 











The values of the same articles exported for the last year, ending June 
30, 1846, were as follows : (quantities not being given : 





Wheat .........-.-- seceeeees--Value / $1,681,975 
BIO acts oie caren JIGS Laede ae 11,668,669 
Indian Corn and Meal....-.-.- oii M4 2,131,744 

Total $15,482.388 


Supposing the prices to have averaged about the same for the last 
year, as for the year previous, it follows that the exports from this coun- 
try were more than doubled for the yearending in June last, compared 
with 1845. 

The receipts of Grain and Flour at this port, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
New Orleans and other marts for Grain since the coming in of the crop 
of 1846, show an immense increase, and justify the belief that the ship- 
ments from this country to foreign ports, of Wheat and Flour, will be at 
least four times, in the aggregate, the quantity shipped two years since 
viz, in the year ending June 30, 1845, and that the exports of Indian Corn 
and meal will be from ten to fifteen times the quantity given in the fore- 
going statement, in the same year. 

The imports of Grain and Bread stuffs into Great Britain and Ireland, 
for 11 months, January 5 to December 5, last year and the year previous, 
were as follows: 











e 1846 1845 
WUE 0 Bs oe cancdsce owne.s+nde4 este quarters 1,316,547 671,231 
Indian Corn ........-.- theese means ” 570,411 51,170 
Barley... .......csecceecs posces coe ss 277 847 333,266 
GONG. 56:55 ciaeis cep weds {uae ages Qenws . 718,365 539,127 
YO cine cece ccce csevicncd cavancccess 1,093 435 
WOE ccccce sess cueedesh a> 525408005 ” 161,137 58,306 
DODD ck ceeds So Rh e SESETID Sa THE AES ” 223,321 161,487 
ee eT Pere eee % 15,161 1,772 
WOME Son sane de cnceneee 3,283 522 1,816 794 
eee eee Nc atens cae eases cwt 2.834,27! 762,285 
Tota BOE hob iss kee de ooo Foie ee ee 110,842 
Barley Meal ..............-------s+- - 10,064 
ek NUE ous 45s poses hence se s04nense 6,023 2,836 
The total quantity of grain. of all kinds entered for home consump- 
tion for the above sated sanubh TOW oc onse cesses 3,884 486 quarters. 
Me BD ina coesaweda 1,105 342 ° 
Increase ....- Cineeen 1,779,144 
Flour and Meal of all kinds—in 1846 ....-... ---- 3,377,186 cwt. 
%  perrereres © 582,527 ” 





Increase 2.26 ccce 00 022,194,659 “ 


exportation. From ten to fifteen million of bushels of corn will be expor- 
ted this year—the precise quantity we always predicted would go in 
times of European scarcity. 





NOVA SCOTIA. 

Our colonial readers are sufficiently aware that Mr. Joseph Howe, of 
Halifax—for many years the leading agitator of Nova Scotia, has lately 
published two Letters addressed to Lord John Russell. ‘The first of these 
Letters chiefly treated of the system of Responsible Government, and 
contained some very extravagant and impracticable notions of the work- 
ing of that system—so extravagant and dangerous, indeed, did we con- 
sider his doctrines, that we abstained from giving insertion to any part of 
that epistle. The second Letter, however, was not so objectionable, as 
it reproduced the often talked of expedient of admitting members from 
the colonies to sit and vote in the British House of Commons. As this 
subject was brought forward with apparent sincerity ; as it was argued as 
a measure that would please and gratify the colonista, and tend to cement 
more firmly the union of the mother country with her North American 
provinces ; and as we deem it a plan infinitely safer than any union of 
those provinces, simple or federative, we gave Mr. Howe due credit for 
this portion of his letter. Having had so few opportunities of approving 
of any of Mr. Howe’s public acts, we determined to let him see that the 
Albion—faithful to principles on which it has ever been conducted, 
—would, even in his case, give him credit for any act which it could ap- 
prove. In doing this, we carried our courtesy to the utmost verge—too 
far indeed tor the improper and dishonourable use which Mr. Howe has 
thought proper to make of it. 

In the wearisome and generally profitless field of political controversy, 
it is refreshing to witness any act of an opponent that even in a slight de- 
gree wins our approbation; it is delightful to see one green spot—one 
oasis in the great desert of political strife—on which travellers of differ- 
ent natures, and journeying in different directions, can meet, rest them- 
selves, and pass a few moments together in peace. 

Mr. Howe, it seems, is not troubled with any feeling of this sort, for 
in the Novascotian, his own journal, he has turned our approbation of 
| his second letter into a vulgar glorification of himself; intimated that we 
have made him the amende for all our former disapprobation of his politi- 
cal delinquencies; and further, without provocation, makes a low attack on 
our personal friend—a gentleman as much Mr. Howe's superior in all the 
relations of life as daylight is to darkness. 

The object of the writer is apparent enough ; he seeks—to use an expres- 
sive term of the American press—to make “ political capital’ out of this 
transaction, although by so doing he shows himself insensible to any 
generous impulse, and incapable of appreciating any act of courtesy or 
geaerosity. What Mr. Howe’s admirers may think of this matter, we 
do not know, but to every intelligent mind, we apprehend, he has fully de- 
monstrated that there can be neither peace nor truce with him. 

But Mr. Howe seems to speak as if he were really the author of the 
thought of Colonial Representation—a system that has been occasionally 
discussed for a century, and was actually adopted by Spain as long ago 
as 1812. The late Mr. Chisholm of Montreal, wrote a treatise on 
the subject fifteen years ago, and printed and published it in Canada, 
from which Mr. Howe probably derives all the best of his argument ; | 
We did not, it is true, advert to these facts when writing our article afew 
weeks since, because we wished, in what we did say favourable of Mr. 
Howe, to say it gracefully and without any mean stint or deduction. 

His Fxcellency Sir John Harvey, we hear, has made overtures to Mr. 
Howe, with a view of bringing him into his Council. Sir John, we trust, 
is too experienced a man not to mind what he is about in such matters, 
We should have no confidence in any council where Mr. Howe had 
aseat, and the Attorney General has done perfectly right in refusing 
to sit at the same Council Board with him. 

We have to apologize to our friend Scrudatur for adverting Mr. Howe’s | 
vulgar attack—but his character as a man and gentleman is proof against | 
such malignity ; and we take this opportunity of again expressing our ob- | 
ligations for his many valuable contributions to this journal—of bearing 





had in fostering the sentiment of loyalty in the Provinces, and maintaining 
| inviolate the honour and integrity of the crown. 





RELIEF FOR IRELAND. 


Relief for Lreland is now the topic of the day; and in this city the feel- | 


ing is very general and everywhere active. The great meeting at the 
| Tabernacle on Monday was in the highest degree gratifying, and no less 
| honourable to the people of New York. We have given a copious report 
of the proceedings, and crave for the speeches a perusal by our distant read- 
ers. The full spirit of benevolence breathes through them, and their 
effects on the public mind have been highly beneficial to the cause. 


The contributions in money already amount to nearly $30,000 ; alarge 


Thus it will appear that this country can spare abundance of food for | 


the list with $500 each; a lady has sent, anonymously, $1000. When the 
list was opened, three gentlemen insisted on putting down their names 
for $1000 each, but it was deemed advisable by the committee that $500 
should be the maximum in the first instance, as that sum would find 
more imitators than the larger ; and the result has been, so far, satisfactory. 
We mention this fact to show how enthusiastic the feeling is. 

Many large contributions have been given in provisions, clothing, &c., 
and the committee entertain the hope of filling tha vessel they have char- 
tered, the Victor, with'contributions in kind, if we may use the term, 
without touching the general fund of $30,000 above mentioned. The in- 
dividual acts of benevolence are numerous and striking ; we have collec- 
ted some ofthem, but there are many which have not yet reached us in 
an authentic form. 

The spirit seems aroused in all parts of the country, and the unanimity 
and emulation which prevail at the public meetings show how truly 
sincere the motive is. If the next arrival bring accounts of the con- 
tinued, or augmented distress in Ireland, a fresh impulse will be given, 
and we may look forward to an amount of charitable contributions from 
this country that will astonish even the most zealous friends of the cause. 
That the accounts will be fearfully distressing we doubt not, and must 
continue so for a long period to come. 

These noble exertions are in the highest degree honourable—honour” 
able to the American people, and to human nature. Their efforts will 
not only alleviate the sufferings of the poor, but will, we trust, tend to 
perpetuate the peace and harmony of the two countries. The British 
people will not see the vast sums of money, and cargoes of provisions pour- 
ing in from America, all the offspring of pure and unsolicited benevo- 
lence, and sent three thousand miles across the sea withoutemotion. The 
spectacle is as novel as it is striking, and will sink deeply into every ge- 
nerous and feeling bosom. May its good effects be perpetual, and con 
vince both people, that although separated by the wide waste of waters» 
they are in reality but one nation, when the sympathies of the heart and 
the noble feelings of our nature are enkindled in the holy cause of charity 
and benevolence. a 

*,,” We beg to call attention to the following card which has just ap- 
peared. The destitution in many parts of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland is very great, but being of less magnitude than those of Ireland, 
they escape, in some degree, public attention. The great subscription in 
England, to which her majesty contributed ten thousand dollars, is for 
the joint relief of the Irish and Scottish sufferers. 

Famine ix Scotitaxp.—While such generous efforts are making, by 
| all classes of citizens, tor the relief of famishing Ireland, the suggestion 
| is a natural one that Scotland, a part of whose population are suffering 

from the same cause, should not be forgotten. 

The destitution in the Highlands and islands is very great, embracing 
a population, scattered and often very remote, of about 360,000 persons ; 
yet the distress does not, as yet, seem to be to an extent so overwhel- 
ming as to transcend the ability of the couatry and those connected with 
it to relieve. 

Many resident Scotsmen, and others interested in the object, have al- 
ready privately remitted their offerings; but as many in the city and 
state may desire to assist, who have noconvenieat medium at hand for the 
remittance of their contributions, it has been thought advisable thus pub- 
licly to announce, that any sums of money, large or small, designed for 
the relief of the distress in Scotland, may be sent to the president or vice 
presidents of St. Andrew's Society, viz: Richard Irvin, 98 Front st; 
John J. Palmer, Merchants Bank: and Adam Norrie, 119 Greenwich st.; 
by any one of whom the funds will be at once remitted to the proper 
committee in Edinburgh or Glasgow. 

New York, 18th Feb., 1847. 





The Relief Movement.—A public meeting was held in the City of Wash- 
ington on the 9th iast. at which the usual unanimity prevailed. The fol- 
lowing letter has been addressed by the Committee to the Mayor of New 
York, to the Hon. Moses H. Grinnell, and Mr. C. W. Lawrence. Mr. 
Pakenham, the British Minister, contributed one hundred pounds. We 
have not any perfect list of the other contributions before us. 

Wasuineron, Feb. 10, 1847. 
| Gentlemen—We have the honour to transmit you the proceedings and 
| resolutions of a meeting, held in this city yesterday, by which you wili 
perceive that an immediate and general contribution is recommended to 
ge of the United States for the relief of the suffering poor of Ire- 
land; and that you are requested toact asa general committee, to receive 
such contributions. 

Weare quite aware that your selection, as agents for the accomplish- 
ment of this benevolent object, may impose on you no inconsiderable de- 
gree of attention and trouble; but we persuade ourselves that you will 
not, on that account, decline a service, the performance of which, by some 
competent hands, seems so imperatively called for by all the feelings of 
humanity and a deep sense of duty. 

We need hardly say that no time is to be lost. To give usefully and 
beneficially, we must give qabkty. Every day’s delay more and more 
embitters human suffering and endangers human life. The recommenda- 
tion which we have made to all the citizens of the United States, amd the 
application which we now address to you, will, we doubt not, be re- 
ceived, regarded, and attended to, in the spirit of that charity which is 
— seeketh not her own, which beareth all things, and never 
aileth. 

And while the rich, of their abundance, cast their gifts into this treasury 
of love and good will, those whose means are less will remember the be- 
nediction bestowed on her, who of her penury cast in two mites. 

With entire respect we are, Gentlemen, your obed’t serv’ts, 

Daniel Webster, E. A. Hannegan, Orville Dewey, 
: Edward Curtis, W. E. Robinson. 
To His Honour, The Mayor of New York, the Hon. Moses H. Grinnell, the 
Hon. Cornelius W. Lawrence. 

At Montreal a public meeting has been called and asubscription opened. 
His Excellency the Governor General, as well as Earl Cathcart, immedi- 
ately sent contributions. Subsequently a meeting was called to raise a 
subscription for the Scotch sufferers specially. An effort was made to 


unite the two lists, but the point was not decided at the last dates from 
that city. 

In Quebec a requisition has been addressed to the Mayor to calla 
meeting ; this requisition was signed by the Bishops, Clergy, and most of 
the persons of distinction in that place. At Hamilton, Toronto, and other 
places in the Upper Province the same spirit is in activity, and will 
doubtless yield good fruits. 











*,” There have been some measures of importance in Congress re- 
lating to the Mexican war. We cut the following from the Courier and 
Enquirer in reference to what is called the Wilmot Proviso, to the Bill for 
granting to the President three millions of dollars for making peace. 

The Anti-Slavery Proviso apperded by the House of Representatives to 
the Three Million Loan Bill, which has been designated as the Wilmot 
Proviso, because moved at the last session by Mr. Wilmot of Pennsyl- 
vania, was at this session moved and carried with its amendment respect- 
ing the surrender of fugitives from service in other States, by Mr. Ham- 
lin, of Maine, in the following words ; 





. . *,* ed . ' 
testimony to their political utility—of acknowledging the share they have! “ Provided, further, That there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 


servitude in any territory on the continent of America, which shall 
hereafter be acquired by or annexed to the United States by virtue of this 


appropriation, or in any other manner whatever, except for crimes where- 
pot the party shall have been duly convicted : Provided always, That any 


person escaping into such territory from whom labour or service is law- 
tully claimed re one of the United States, such fugitive may be law- 
fully reclaimed, anc conveyed out of said territory to the person claiming 
his or her labour or service.” 

This passed by a vote of 115 to 105; the whole New England dele- 
| gation, we believe, voted for this proviso, and all of that of New York 
except one. It is a decision of great importance to this Union, and wilt 
doubtless indispose the slave States to any acquisition of the Mexican 





territory. If three or four Mexican states be added to the Union, aud 


Total $6,788,665 | portion of this sum has been subseribed by gentlemen who have headed | eome in as free states, it will seriously affect the influence of the present 
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Southern interests—an influence that should be increased rather than di- 
minished, if the principle of slavery is to be long maintained in any part 
~of this Union. 

Mr. Webster has offered to the Senate two important resolutions.— 
They are embraced in the following extract taken from the National In- 
telligence. 

Mr. Wesster’s Resocutions.—In the Senate on Monday, Mr. Web- 
ster rose and said that he proposed to lay upon the table two resolutions 
respecting the Mexican war, It was not his purpose to interfere by 
any proposition of his own with the bill now before the Senate, common- 
ly called the three million bill, either by way of amendment to that bill 
or otherwise ; but he wished, at the proper time, to have an opportunity 
of addressing the Senate in regard to the existing war, and to say some- 
thing in favour of the two resolutions he now presented to the Senate.— 
He asked that the resolutions should be read. They were accordingly 
read as follows: 

Resolved, That the war now existing with Mexico onght not to be 
prosecuted for the acquisition of territory to formnew States to be added 
to the Union. ; 

Resolved, That it ought to be signified to the Government of Mexico 
that the Government of the United States does not desire to dismember 
the republic of Mexico, and is ready to treat with the Government of 
that Republic for peace, tor a liberal adjustment of boundaries, and tor 
just indemnities due by either Government to the citizens of the other. 

Mr. Sevier expressed the hope that the Hon. Senator would call up his 
resolutions for consideration within the present week. 

Mr. Webster. Certainly. 

The resolutions were ordered to be printed. 

The following is the vote of thanks to General Taylor and his army, 
for their good conduct at Monterey, as it ultimately passed the Senate, 
The resolution was offered by Mr. Webster : 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of Congress are due, and are hereby ten- 
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Mapamne Apramowicz’s Coxcent.—By reference to our advertising 
columns it will be seen that this popular vocalist will give her last con- 
cert of the season at the Tabernacle, on Tuesday evening next. Ma- 
dame Ablamowicz has secured the powerful aid of the leading members 
of the Italian troupe, aud Herr Dorn, Mr. Kyle, and Mr. Timm. The 
programme is unusually rich, varied, and new. Madame Ablamowicz 
will introduce three songs with English words, “I've watched,” from 
Weber's Preciosa, “Oh Mighty Love,” by the celebrated Spohr, and 
“The MacGregors’ Gathering,” by Alexander Lee. We trust to see a 
full house. 

Mrs. Mason.—We are much gratified to hear that the health of this 
accomplished lady is so improved as to enable her to resume her profes- 
sional duties ; she has been playing during the week at Philadelphia with 
the most marked success. We understand that Mrs. Mason is expected 
at the Park early in April. 








NEW WORKS. 

Travels in Peru, by Dr. J. J. Von Tschudi. In Two Parts. Messrs. 
Wiley and Putnam have republished these highly interesting travels. A 
copious extract will be found in another portion of our paper. 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia of Exglish History, No. 4.—When this work first 
appeared we predicted its success, and we are pleased to tind that each 
succeeding number proves the truth ot our prediction. ‘The value of the 


| publication must increase as it proceede. Burgess, Stringer & Co., Wm. 


Taylor, H. Long and Brother, are the agents in this city. 
Elder's House; or the Three Converte.—Edward Dunigan, 151 Fulton 
sweet. This is a little controvers.al work modestly conducted. 


William Tel?.—A play in three acts, by Sheridan Knowles—No. 39, 


dered, to Major General Taylor, his officers and men, for their fortitude, | Modern Standard Drama, puiblisned by William Taylor & Co., New 


skill, enterprise and courage, which distinguished the late brilliant mili- | York, W 


tary operations at Monterey.” 


Mr. Crittenden moved that the title of the resolution for this vote of! 


thanks be as follows : 
“ Resolution for giving thanks to General Tuylor, his officers and men, 


| 
for their late military operations at Monterey.” 


LORD ELGIN AT HALIFAX. 


Lord Elgin landed and passed a few hours at Halifax ou his way to | 


Canada, and the Legislature of the province being in session, both hou- | 
ses waited on His Excellency with addresses. The following are the | 
documents with the Governor General’sreply. j 
ADDRESS OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF THE PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA, | 

May it please Your Excellency—The Legislative council hasten to ten- | 
der mybet welcome to your Excelleucy, and their congratulations upon | 
Your Excellency’s elevation to the supreme command in British North 
America. | 

They regard the appointment of Your Excellency as another, mark oi 
the solcitude of our Gracious Queen for the weltare of Her Majesty’s 
faithful subjects in these valuable appendages of the Crown. H 

And they fervently hope that Your Excellency’s administration of your | 
high office may secure for you the approval of your Sovereign and the af- 
fection of a grateful and loyal people. 


ADDRESS OF THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 
May it Please Your Excellency :—We, the Representatives of Her Ma- 
jesty’s loyal subjec s, the people of Nova Scotia, cannot permit your | 
Lordship to visit the shores of this Province, though but for a passing 
moment, when on your route to Canada, to assume the government of | 
British North Ametica, without tendering to your Lordship our cordial 
welcome, and our sincere congratulations upon your accession to the im- | 
portant office with which you have been honoured by our gracious So- | 

vereign. 

When we advert to the talents for administration which distinguished 
your government of the Island of Jamaica, we cannot but anticipate for 
your Lordship a successful executive career in Canada. 

Before we say farewell, we beg leave respectfully to offer our warmest | 
wishes for the future happiness of your Lordship and the illustrious 
Lady with whom you have lately connected yourself by marriage, and 
we regard the union which you have thus formed with the daughter of 
a departed nobleman, whose high statesmanlike qualities, ardent love of 
liberty, and warm interest in the happiness of her Majesty’s North Amer- | 
icau subjects, entitles his memory to the gratitude of these Colonies, as 
affording bright auspices for your Lordship’s future administration. 

THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S REPLY. | 
M_. President and Gentlemen of the Legislative Council : 
Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia : 
‘ * , 

Our Gracious Sovereign has much at heart the happiness of her Sub- 
jects in this portion of Her Dominions. She is earnestly desirous that | 
they should prosper in their undertakings—that their connexion with the | 
Mother Country should be an advantage to them,—and that every exer- | 
tion should be made for the developement of the great natural resources 
of the land in which they dwell. With these views, | am charged as | 
Her Representative to watch over the welfare of all the Provinces, and 
to bestow special attention on subjects of policy or general utility in | 
which they have a common interest. 

To the performance of this very important duty, I am prepared to de- 
vote my utmost energies; and I shall receive with respectful considera- | 
tion, any suggestions which you may trom time to time see fit to make to me | 


e are glad to see this sterling drama ot Knowles’s incorporated 


into Mr. Sargent’s collection. To managers and play goers, the piece, as 
presented by the editor, is deably valuable, as it is a transcript of the cur- 
tailed acting copy as pleyed by Mv. Forvest, is now generally adopted 
ou the stage. 

The Irish Altorney.—A farce by Bayle Bernard, Esq., No 1, The Minor 
Drama, published by William Taylor & Co., New York. This popular 


| farce forms the first namber of a new experiment the publishers are ma- 


king in connection with their edition of the Modern Standard Drama.— 
They propose collecting in this auxiliary edition a series of the most pop- 


ular pieces now in vogue, Which could not be legitimately designated un 
der the class of the Standard Drame. Tne desi 


« 
r 


| ceive encouragement. 


THE DRAMA. 
Pars Thearre.—On Monday eveuing Mrs. Kean took her farewell 


benefit, preparatory to the southern tour Mr. Kean and herself are about 





taking before their departure for En 


It was altogether a brilliant affair. Tue Louse was crowded to reple- 


tion with an andience equal in fashion, taste, und respectability, to any | 


we have ever seen collected within the walls of Old Drury. It was a 
gratifying testimonial to the talents of an actress who has so long held 
possession of the hearts of the theatrical public of this city. At the close 


of the performance of the Wife’s Secret and the Wonder, Mr. and Mrs. 


Kean were loudly called for to receive the enthusiastic plaudits of the | 


audience. Mr. Kean, in an extremeiy well delivered speech, acknow- 
ledged the kindness of their friends, aud in conclusion expressed the hope 


that the present occasion might not prove the tinal appearance of Mrs. 


Kean and himself in this country, ‘The wish was loudly responded to by | 


the audience, and we can but add our hepe that these distingnished artists 
will not be permitted to leave New Yorkin June without taking a formal 


and public leave of their numerous admirers. Mr. and Mrs. Kean pro- 


ceed directly to Philadelphia, where they produce, on Monday next, | 


Richard: III. in the same style of gorgeous magnificence that has rendered 


the revival so attractive at the Park. They then proceed to Baltimore, 


Richmond, Charleston, Savannali, New Orileaus, Mobile and St. Louis, re- | 


turning to this city in the month of June next, 


Madame Augusta has been the star of attraction since the departure of 


the Keans. This fascinating and ac omplished arliste has ever held a 
| high position in the estimation of the New York public, despite of the 
rivalry of other competitors for public approbation. 


Madame Augusta during her present engagement has more than con- 
firmed all her previous impressions. She is doubtlessly much improved 
in the artistical finish of her art. Her Giselle is now one of the most per- 
fect specimens of exquisite grace, beanty, and touching embodiment of 


pautomimic acting we have upon the stage. In the latter point Madame 
Augusta has vastly improved. To-night she makes her last appearance 
for some time, and we have no doubt but that a crowded louse will be 
assembled on the occasion. 


We are glad to see that the annual benefit appeal of that deserving 


for the advancement of the prosperity of this Province, and for establish- | actress, Mrs. Abbott, was rewarded as her merits so richly deserve. This 


ing between it and the neighbouring colonies, relations which may be 
productive of mutual advantage. ; 

Of the responsibility which attaches at this interesting and critical mo- | 
ment to the situation which I occupy, and of the hopelessness of any en- 


| lady is decidedly one of the chief ornaments of the Park theatre: always 


correct, attentive, and lady-like in whatever she undertakes. She has 


become a very prominent member of the stock company ; it is a gratify- 


deavours on my part to promote the well-being of the Provinces, unless I | 1g evidence that the public do appreciate merit and private worth in 


am cordially supported by the Inhabitants and the several Legislative 
bodies, I am deeply sensible. I accept, therefore, with much thankfulness | 
the expression of your confidence; and | observe with heartfelt satistac- 
tion the indications of union among yourselves, and of a generous desire | 
to advance the interests of the country, which the proceedings of this 
day afford. 

I cannot doubt that these Colonies, which are inhabited by an intelli- 
gentand enterprising people, and which possess in the produce of their 
fertile soil, their extensive forests, their mines, and their fisheries, so much | 
to give in exchange for the luxuries and comferts procurable trom other 
countries, will, under the blessing of Providence, make rapid progress in | 
wealth and prosperity, under a system which leaves their industry free to 
follow its natural channels of employment 

Your kind allusion, gentleinen of the Assembly, to my connexion by 
marriage with the family of the late Earl of Durham, has deeply atfected 
me. ‘That his memory should be held in grateful remembrance by you, 
is a farther inducement for me to labour zealously in your service, and will | 
prove an encouragement under any difficulties or trials which I may en- | 
counter in the discharge of my duty. 


* Lord Elgin is winning golden opinions in Cauada; Addresses are ; 
pouring in from all parts of the Provinces, and the tenor of his Excel- | 
lency’s replies seems to give general satisfaction. We regret that the | 
great space occupied in detailing the Irish Relief movement, prevents | 
us from copying some of those documents; we, however, content our- 
selves with the Addresses of the Nova Scotia Legislature, and the reply 
thereto, agreeiug with the Toronto Patriot, that that reply was the most 
important of all, as it recognizes the principle—that the Governor is res- 
ponsible for his acts to the Queen, and not to the House of Assembly. 

His Excellency has held a grand Levee, which was most numerously 
a‘tended ; and onthe evening of the same day the Countess Cathcart 
vave a splendid Ball. The Montreal papers give glowing accounts of 
these two affairs. — 


It 


Lecture ror THE Revier or Ineraxnv.—The Rev. Mr. Giles has vel- 


iuteered his gratuitous services to deliver a lecture at the Tabernacle en 


Thursday evening nextin aid of the funds now collecting in the « ity fo 


the aid of suffering Ireland. The subject of the lecture will be “ Th 
Spiwu of Irish History,’ a subject that will call forth all the pe 3 of 

is truly eloquent Lecturer. We hope to see tlie 1 wie crowded 
io its utmost capacity of accommodetion. 


to fill this house every evening du 


| 


their long tried favourite. 

Bowery Treatre.—Cinderella tae been found sufficiently attractive 
the week, no mean compliment to 
rs engaged in the piece. 






the talents of Miss Taylor and the 


Oxymerc THeatRe.—The return of the popular Miss Clarke to this es- 


tablishinent has given quite a spur to the business. She has been running 
| the round of her pet characters during the week with more than her ac- 
customed success. 


Nickenson received a bumper from his Olympian friends on Thursday 
night. He appeared for the first time in Cerporal Haversack, and really 


| with all our vivid impressions of Placide’s inimitable personation of the 


part, we must confess Nickenson’s performance delighted us: it was a 


tine conception, beautifully executed. The piece will have a run. ex- 
cellently supported as it is by Walcott, aud the touching acting of Miss 
Clarke, as Melanie. j 

CuHaTHamM Taratre.—* The Three Thieves, anew melodrama, interest- 
ing in its plot, and far above mediocrity in its language, was produced on 
Monday eveuing with unequivocal success. The piece is written by Mr. 


L. Bernard, a young and promising actor, lately from the Haymarket. 
Mr. b. sustained the part of a young scavegrace apprentice with a quiet 
humour that indicated much talent. 

On Monday next Mr. Roberts, a young native tragedian, who has attain- 
ed a reputation at the South, makes his first appearance in Richard III. 
Mr. Deverna continues his activity as a manager unabated. 

“ Tue New Opera House. —We regret to see that this elegant little 
theatre is not more liberally patronized. The managers inuet alter the 
character of their pieces to suit the capability of their company and the 
taste of their audiences. The legit drama cannot be rendered at- 


tractive without efficient supporters. Vaudevilles, ballet, pantomime, 





aud the other lighter auxiliaries the drama might be found more in 
| accordance with the tastes of t ‘ namnity to whom this theatre must 
look for support 
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N oh KING: AND SON, PATENT CHAIR MAKERS, 466 Broadway Pivot 
oR =u eC} re tit 





olving Chairs, cursbent Re ing airs, Acting Extension Recum- 
beat Chair#, Dentist Ch » Improve il lid Wheel Chatre. Bran bh Reading and Wri- 
tiug Desks, and every variety of Mechanical Choirs fo miort ap onvenience. 
UP 4 » by permission, manufactr of M Serles U. 8. A. Travelling Invalid 
Chair Fashionable Cabinet F ture eu 
“a rears 
\. KING . — 
eb £0—6m Ww. Ho HALLECH New York 
a Aron ae tons WANTED ¢ “A iA BAREBEE y of the merobers of bis 
family hey en ate wt t y abo fo ‘ ‘ # since, and are sup- 
posed to be ere ain Ba ber wae by tradea Paper Ma 
ne Ar y received by addressing a line 
| ti i. + borg, Mass. 


sn will, undoubtedly re- | 


LAST CONCERT OF MADAME ABLAMOWICZ, 
wits TAKE PLACE ON TUESDAY, the 23d inst., atthe TABERNACLE. She 
will be assisted by the following eminent talent from the Italian Opera: 
Signorina CLOTILDE BARILI..............4....ceeeeeeeeeeeesPrima Donna 
Signor BENEDETTI..............cseeccee irst T 
Signor BENEVENTANO........... . By 
Signor SANQUIRICO.,.............0085 ° 
Signor BARILD,.........cccoccncccccccccccccccscccsccessecccesecesss. - MAEStFO 
INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS, 
The celebrated Herr Dorn, Hornist to the Grand Duke ofBaden. 
Mr. Kyi>, the Flatiet. 
Mr. Timm will preside at the Pianoforte. 
Doors open at 6, Concert to commence at 7} precisely. 
Single ‘Tickets $1; Family Ti-kets, admitving three persons, $2; Family Tickets ad- 
mitting five, $3. ; 
To avoid contusion at the entrance, itis requested that tickets be purchased, as far ag 
it isconvenient, at the Music stores. 
: PROGRAMME.—PART I. 
1. Performed for the first tune in_ America, a very popular air in Engiand, 
“Pye Watched,” trom Weber’s Opera, ** Preciosa; arranged with 
flute ovligato expressly for Signora Grisi by Drouet—Madame Abla- 
mowicz and Mr. Kyle. 









2. Aria, from opera Benvenuto Cellini, sung by Signor Beneventano.......... _ Rossini 
3. Duett from opera Robert Devereux, Signorina Barili and Sig. Benedetti Donizetti 
4. Aria, from opera Cenerentola, sung by Sig Sanquirico.................- ‘ Rossini 


5. A new unpublished Song, by tLe celebrated Spohr, ‘‘ Oh mighty love,’ with 

horn accompaniment—Madame Ablamowicz and Mr. Kyle. 
6. Duett, from opera Columeila, Signorina Barili and Signor Sanquirico..... Fioravanti 
7. Duett, from fancredi, ‘‘ Ah, se di Mali Mici,”” Madame Ablamowicz and 

Sig Benecetti............ 


0000 000000089 00ds OS CseOneseeeeescececcecccocees Rossini 


1, Comic Duett, trom opera Turco in Italia, Sig Sanquirico and Sig Bene- 
VOETULANIO. cocvccoccccscccccerececseseeesserees cess sees ceecceesecccceccceseces 
2. Cavatina, *‘ Sommo Cielo,” from opera Slave of Bagdad, Madame Abla- 
MOWICZ os cccrccccccscccesececcrccceccecccscececccccccccccccsccesseeseseses Pacini 
8. Duett Concertante fer horn and flute. *‘ Andante and variations” on a fa- 
vourite air—Herr Dorn and Mr. Kyle......cccocececccsecceccccsesersssees Bauman 
4 %rras 6 re,’ sung by Signor Benedetti, composed by Giovanni Godone 
5. Barcarole, sung by Signorina Barili, composed by the same. 
6. Scot h War Song, “ MacGregor’s Gathering,” words by Sir Walter Scott, 
music by Alexander Lee, sung by Matame Ablamowicz. 
7. Duett, *‘Deh con te,” opera Norma, Signorina Barili and Madame Abla- 
MOWICZ .ccccccccccccc-ccce CEsecocccccce: coe Védege Bellini 


Rossini 


8 The celebrated comic trio, *‘ Papataci,” Signor Sanquirico Sig” Beneven- 
tano, and Signor Benedetti............ eeerececccccccccccccstccccsccscseces §«=©MOSSini 


feb 20—I1. 


OTICE is hereby given that the Partnership between the und+rsigned at New 
Yoru, in the United States of America, as Merchants Factors, ana Commission 
Agents, under the firm of ‘¢ Dennistoun and Company,’ is dissolved, as tar as relates to 
the undersigned William Cross and Thomas Sellar, who this day retire therefrom. 
And that the business will henceforth be carried on by the undersigned, Aleaander Den- 
nistoun, John Dennistoun, William W od, William C. My!ne, Murray M. Thomson, 
and Bepjamin F. Dawson, under the firar of “* Dennistoun, Wood and ‘'ompany.”” 
Dated the Thirty-Srst dey of December, one thousand eignt bundred and forty-six. 
Signed ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN, Glasgow. 
+ JOHN DENNISTOUN, M. P., London. 
“ WILLIAM WOOD, New ixork. 
* WILLIAM C. MYLNE, New Orleans. 
“ WILLIAM CROSS, Liverpool. 
THOMAS SELLAR, Liverpool. 
* MURRAY M. THOMSON, New Orleans. 
~ BENJAMIN F, DAWSON, New York. 








| JOTICE vs Leieby given that the Partnership between the undersigned, as Mer- 
chants, Factors, and’ Commission Agents at Glasgow, under the firm of ** James 
and Alexander Dennisioun,”’ at New Orleans, under the firm of “ Alexander rnd Joba 
Dennistoun and Company,” and at Liverpool, uader the firm of Alexander Dennistoun 
| and Company,” is dissolved, as far as relates to the undersigned William Cross, who this 
day retires therefrom. And that the business will benceforth be carried on by the un- 
dersigned Alexander Dennistoun, John Dennistoun, William Wood, William Craig 
Mylne, and Murray Menzies Thomson at Glasgow, under the firm of ** James and Alex- 
ander Dennistoun,” andat New Orleans, under the firm of “ Alexander and John Den- 
nistoun and Company,” and the business at Liverpool will be carried on by the same 
parties together with Thomas Sellar under the firm of “ Alesanver Dennistoun and 
Company.” 
Dated this Thirty-tirst day of December, One thousand eight hundred and forty-siz. 
Sigued ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN, Glasgow. 
~ JOHN DENNISTOUN,M. P. London. 
" WILLIAM WOOD, New York. 
* . woe, te Liverpool 
. C. MY c. _— 
M.M. THOMSUN, } New Orieans. 





_feb 20 ~4: 


YPE AT REDUCED PRICES.—GEORGE BRUCE & Co., Type Founders, 


at No. 18 Chambers street, New York, bave on hand an assortment of their weil 





| known Printing Types, Ornaments, Borders, Rules, etc., of the best metai and most ac- 
curate workmanship, which they will sell at low prices for cash, and at the following 
| for approved paper at six months. 
Pica at..-scccsee weaeas 32 cents 
} Small ices... <.0.....0. 34 cents 
TE OE re ‘ 36 cents 
Bourgeois....... «....40 cents 
Brevier..... er eveccecece eocesseseees 46 cents | Ornamental letter in proportion. 
Also, Printing Presses of ali sizes and descriptions, Ink, Bronzes, Cases, Galleys, 


| Wood Types, Chases, Brass Rule, Composing Sticks, and generally every kind ot 
Printing material, Ruggies’s new Printing Engine, price $425, which will give 1000 im- 
| pressions of cap folio in an hour; Card Press, price $140, on which a pack can be printed 
In a minute; a Sheet Card Cutter, price $30; a Paper Cutter, for printers or book bin- 
deis, price $65. 
Orders promptly executed. 
t@_ The type on which this paper is printed is from the above foundiy. 
jan 23—3t. 


| 
| 
oo Semegeeqemeenencmemecnms 
| 





DR. HALLOWELL, 
LATE OF KINGSTON, UPPER CANADA, 
453 Houston, corner of Mercer street, next St, Thomas’ Church, 
dec 12—61 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’s STEEL PENS.—HENRY JESSOP, 9! Jounestreet, has 
on hand and is constantly receiving fresh supplies of the above well known Pens, ef 
every description, on cards and in boxes 0; one gross each which he offers to the trade 
on moderate terms 








For free, light bandwiiting, the Croton Pen is recommended as superior to any yet 
offered, 

CavuTion.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has heen 
the cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offercd to the pub- 
lic, that Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that protection t:8 laws of the 
country extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
Stateof New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually 
restraining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name 
j or trade marks of Mr. Gillott 

The publicare hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufecturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery wili at once, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement ot Joseph G'ilott’s name or 
trade marks. 

CANADA dealers will at all times find a good assortment for sale by 

feb 6—tf. JAMES FOX, Montreal. 
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ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LON- 

DON,—-* A Savings Bank tor the benefit of the Widow and the Orphan.” (Em- 

powered by Actof Parliament.) Capital £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. Be- 
sides a reserve fund (from surpius premiums) of about $185,000. 

T. Lamie Murray, Esq. Gcorge-street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court ot Di- 
rectors in London. Physiclan—J. Etliotson, M.D., F.R.S. Actuary—W. S. B. Wood- 
house, Esq., F.R.A.S. Secretary—F. F. Camroux, Esq. 

This institution embraces importantand substantial advantages with respect 10 life as- 
surance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power to borrow, 
| without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid; also the 
option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveni- 
ences or necessily. , 

Assurances ivr terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons insured tor Jife, can, at once, borrow halt amoustof annual premium for the 
five successive years, on their own note and deposit of policy. 

Part of the Capital is permnently invested in the United States, in the names of three 
of the Local Directors—as Trustees—avatlable always to the assured in case of disputed 
claims (should any such arise) or otherwise. - . 
| ‘The payment of premiuins, haif-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the an- 
nual rate. 

No charge for stamp daty. ; ; ; 

Thirty days allowed ater each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 
policy. % 

Travelling leave extensive and iiberal, and extra premiums on the siost moderate 
scale. f 

Division of Profiis.—The remarkable success and increased pros: erity of the Society 
has enabled the Directors, atthe last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, va- 
“ying from 35 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit 
scale 

United States Board of Local Directors —(Chief Office for America, 74 Wall-st)—New 
York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman, John J. Palmer, Esq.. Jonathauc Goodhue, Esq., 
James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay, Esq., Samnel S. Howland, Esq., Gorbam A. 
Worth, Esq., Samue! M. Fox, E-q., William Van Hook, Esq., and ©. Edward Ha- 
bicht, Esq. : : 

Philadelphia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham 
Esq.. William Jones, Esq. 

Baltimore—Jonathan Meredith, E<q., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. Hi. MeCulloh. 
| J. Leander Starr, General Agent. and Edward T. Richardson, Esq., General Account. 
| ant for the United States and British N. A. Colonies. ‘ 

Medical Evaminers. New York—J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 110 Bleecker-st.; Alexanier E. 
flosack, M. D., 101 Franklin«t: 8. S. Keene, M.D. 290 Fourth-st. : 

(Medical Examinere attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at? o'clock, P.M. daily. 
Fee paid by the Society.) 
| Standing Counsel—William Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st 
| Bankers—Vhe Merchants’ Bank. 

j Nolicitor—John Hone, y. 11 Pine-st 

| Cushier—Henry E.Caulip, Esq , - * 

| An actin respect toinsuiance for lives for the benefit arried woraen, passed by the 
| 

' 






























aot. 


Legislature of New York, Ist April, 1240. 


Pamphiets. blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, &c. &c.. obtained at the Chief 
Office 74 Wail-st, 184 Bov , or from either of the Agents throughout the | a 
States, and B sh North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Ager 
tor the United States and 3B. N. A. Colonies. 











| New York, January 3, 1547 P 
_ 
AGUERREOTY?PE APPARATUS, kc. PLUMB’S NATIONAL DAGL Ek- 
| RIAN GALLERY—25! Broapway.—The subscriber baving greatly enlarge bis 
| depariment of his business, is now? ble to offe r inducements te those wishing to pure t Ase. 
| He flatters himeelf that tbe celebrity of his Instroments is too well known to need furt- 
ther comment. Voigtinender’s Tabes, also, on sale. Having completed his arrange- 
ments for the importation ot Plates, he willin fature receive a supply by every pat het. 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles in the line, will also be found come 
plete. Those visiting tt will fi it to their m terest to cali 
|” NJ. B.—Instruction given in the artas nsual epll 
PUBLISHED EVERY =4 KRVDAY MORNING, atthe Uifice No. 5 Barclay et 
| New Yor! by J. S. BARTLET 1D © prvprieto and torws ) li ail 
the ame ee 
' 








